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Nowadays many lubricants have names similar to 
NON-FLUID OIL. These products are like NON- 
FLUID OIL in name only. None have the drip-less, 
waste-less qualities that have enabled our product 
to help mills save money and trouble for over 45 
years. 


7 out of 10 mills save money by using NON-FLUID 
OIL. You, too, can eliminate oil spots, step up 
production and save money on lubricant cost by 
doing the same. 


| Remember! Genuine NON-FLUID OijiL comes 
packed only in the familiar ORANGE drum with the 
sprocket wheel trademark. 


> 


Send for literature and free sample 
proving all claims. 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 


292 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 
Works: NEWARK, N. J. 


Southern District Manager: FALLS L. THOMASON, Charlotte, N.C 


WAREHOUSES 3 Charlotte, N. C. Greenville, S. C. Atlanta. Ga. 


Providence, R. I. Detroit, Mich. Chicago, Il. St Louis, Mo. 
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ARE ALL INIT NOW! 


By making this a war »f machines the 
Dictators have played right into our hands. 

But—this business of all-out produc- 
tion reaches far beyond the factories mak- 
ing planes or guns or tanks or other war 
materials. .. It begins with every man and 
woman in the country. From the farms, the 


ottices, the shops, the railroads, the trucks, 
DEFENS! 


the mines, the forests, the rivers—these and ix 

many more are the backbone of America | : BU) 
the source of American effort—the core of hy 
American production. 


Our supreme obligation is an honest 


day's work, every day, from every man, 


every woman, every machine. 
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§ PAPER CARRIERS 
SONDCO MAKES EVERYTHING IN PAPER CARRIERS 
Sonoco Propucts Company 
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DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


lucky we're on Armstrong’s Cork Cots!” 


UNDREDS OF MILL OPERA- 
TORS are thanking their lucky 
stars that they are spinning on Arm- 
strongs Cork Cots. For now the ery is 


for production . . . more and faster 


production! And the mills that are 
spinning on Armstrong’s Seamless Cork 
Cots are the mills that are meeting this 
urgent demand. Today, 40% of the 
active spindles are equipped with these 
efheient Armstrong roll coverings! 

Because of superior physical properties 
these cots assure maximum production 
of highest quality yarn—at the lowest 
cost. They reduce end breakage and top 
roll laps . . . eliminate eyebrows... cut 
down clearer waste. They produce a 
stronger, more uniform product because 
of cork’s unusually high coefficient of 
friction and resultant better grip. 

You save three ways when your rolls 
are equipped with Armstrong’s Cork 
Cots. Assembly is quicker and therefore 
cheaper. Maintenance and replacement 


costs are lowered because of the remark- 
able toughness and durability of Arm- 
strong’s Cork. Besides, you can rebuff 
these cots three or four times, at a unit 
cost of a half a cent per roll! 
Remember—there’s more than just a 
quality product behind the remarkable 
production record of these cots. Arm- 
strong is ready to help you iron out any 
problem you may have, to help you push 
your production to the utmost. Let us 
place the experience and knowledge of 
our sales, research, and engineering 
departments at your disposal. Get full 
details from your Armstrong representa- 
tive or write today to Armstrong Cork 
Company, Textile Products Section, 921 
Arch Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


ARMS TRONG’S CORK COTS 
ACCOTEX COTS 


ACCOTEX APRONS 
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Finishing PROBLEM : Finishing ANSWER 
Synthetic 


wee eee wees 


LZ ARKO RAYON OIL 41 


(Complete - rapid rinsing) ; BX CONCENTRATED 
b 
(ola? 
(Color Fixative & Finish) 
4 Med Sinich? PARAMINE 
(Uniform softness & Fibre lubrication) 
(Easy to apply - Economical) | ' 
- (Excellent full body) 
The skill of our chemists, the facilities of our laboratory, and 7 friendly service of ; 
our field men ore at your disposal when any hosiery finishing problem confronts you. 

Manufacturers of Industrial Chemicals for over 38 Years 

NEWARK NEW JERSEY 
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GREATLY fear that the price control bill 
without the Bankhead amendment will dis- 
courage and impoverish the agricultural 
areas. 


While there is an element in Congress that 
believes the Bankhead amendment should be 
killed, leaving the control of agricultural com- 
modities with the price administrator, it is the 
opinion of many people living in the South that 
the Department of Agriculture, with all of its 
agencies and controls and its long years of deal- 
ing of farm problems, is now in much better po- 
sition to exercise control of prices and distribu- 
titon of agricultural commodities. 


The Department of Agriculture knows well 
the ramifications of the agricultural life of this 
nation. It knows well the price influence upon 
agricultural commodities and upon our economy 
as a whole. It knows well what to do and when 
to act and how to act in order not to disturb the 
great agricultural backbone of the nation. 


With the army needing food, clothes and shel- 
ter and many other materials which have roots 
in the agricultural economy and with this the 
first time in a long period of*years that the far- 
mer has had evenasmall opportunity of securing 
the economic benefits that he has so long de- 
served, a Price Control bill should not be written 
that will drive farming folks from the farm be- 
cause of a lower comparative return when a 
greater productivity is needed to take care of 
the world-wide emergency. Nor should a bill be 
written that will bring want and suffering to a 
great portion of the population or that will se- 
riously cripple the tax paying ability of the 
agricultural South or will add an extra burden 
to the already preceding years of farm distress, 
thus jeopardizing the economic wealth of the 
South and doing untold injury to the nation as a 
whole. 


The control and distribution of farm prices is 
too big and too important to be placed willy- 
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nilly in the hands of an economist who has no 
special information on agricultural problems. 
The Department of Agriculture has proved its 
ability to handle farm problems and its wisdom 
in many of the policies it has adopted. Its com- 
munity of hundreds of thousands of experts 
whose thoughts and ideas converge into the Sec- 
retary’s office and give him information and 
knowledge that no other person can possibly 
have. With the agricultural economy of a nation 
its most important economy, it must be guided 
by the greatest experience that is available and I 
think this experience is with the Secretary of 
Agriculture and that his office should have the 
final authority. 


I strongly urge that the conference report 
include the Bankhead amendment to provide for 
co-ordination of the control of prices with the 
farm and food-for-freedom programs of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. I 
believed that the Bankhead amendment is im- 
peratively ‘necessary to keep faith with the 
pledges of Congress and the Administration to 
millions of farmers who are mobilizing in an 
all-out effort to produce adequate food and fiber 
to win the war. Unless this amendment is in- 
cluded in the price control legislation, I believe 
the entire program of producing food for the 
war effort of the United nations will stand in 
serious jeopardy. The Department of Agricul- 
ture is a co-ordinated branch of the United 
States Government. It is patriotic in its inten- 
tions and in its devotions. I do not think it will 
intentionally do anything harmful to the na- 
tional economy because whatever harms the na- 
tional economy will inevitably bring harm to the 
agricultural economy.” 


M. McLAURINE 


Sec y American Cotton Manufacturers Assn 


Charlotte, North Carolina 
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DON'T need to look through our maintenance 

records to prove that we're getting better lubri- 
cation with Gulf quality lubricants,” says this 
Overseer of Weaving. “I have first-hand evidence 
—I don’t have nearly so many repair part orders 
to sign since we adopted Gulf Engineering recom- 
mendations. 

You, too, can tell the difference when you use 
Gulf quality lubricants for any length of ume. 
Through exhaustive research, Gulf has developed 
special lubricants for the textile industry with per- 
formance qualities which give you such tangible 
evidence of bettered lubrication. Their greater 


stability and higher lubricating value show up in 
actual service. And built into these quality lubri- 
cants are stamina and endurance—they stand up 
and give full protection under continuous peak- 
load conditions — conditions which often cause 
breakdowns or interruptions to production sched- 
ules. Result: Greater output from Gulf-lubricated 
equipment—and lower maintenance costs. 


The Gulf line of more than 400 quality oils and 
greases is quickly available to you from 1200 ware- 
houses located in 30 states from Maine to New 
Mexico. Write or ‘phone your nearest Gulf office 


today. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION -« GULF REFINING COMPANY - PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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The Cotton Textile Industry 


In Wartime Production 


EVELOPMENTS since the attack on Pearl Har- 
1) bor strongly indicate that the cotton industry from 

now on will bear the brunt of textile demand, ac- 
cording to the Cotton-Textile Institute and National Cot- 
ton Council. 

Indicative of the demands likely to be made upon the 
industry as a result of the widening of the conflict was 
the decision of the Army and Navy to commandeer al- 
most: the entire production of cotton duck by pooling 
their buying and restricting sales by mills and dealers to 
holders of high priority numbers. 

This means that until the end of 
probably beyond, sales of duck will be severely restricted 
for normal consumer uses. Meanwhile Army officials have 


from now war and 


hinted that the armed services may require practically all 
of the production of combed yarn for use in uniforms and 
knitted socks and underwear. 

Up to early December, it was estimated that about 
30% of the record-breaking production of the industry 
was going into military channels. In addition to supply- 
ing the clothing, bedding and tentage required by the 
Army, the industry must also see to it that heavy indus- 
tries obtain the cotton products required for the manu- 
facture of planes, trucks, jeep cars and other instruments 
of mechanized warfare. With plans already afoot to in- 
crease the Army to 3,600,000 men and to step up to 
astronomical figures the production of tanks and planes, 
the Institute-Council point out that the percentage of 
cotton goods production that will be required for war 
purposes during the coming year will be substantially 
larger than in the previous year and a half when the 
defense program was getting underway. 

Some idea of the extent to which the textile industry 
has responded to the demands which have been placed 
upon it may be gathered from a few pertinent facts in 
the industry. In the first place, the industry generally. is 
running at the highest rate in its history. Cotton mills 
currently are consuming the fiber at the all-time record 
rate of over 10,500,000 bales annually, comparing with 
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only 6,000,000 to 7,000,000 in normal times. About half 
of this increase is being devoted generally to supplying 
the armed forces, although in many important sections of 
the industry practically the whole excess output’ over 
normal is accounted for by defense and related opera- 
tions. Machinery activity is at an extremely high rate 
and payrolls have been setting records for this industry. 

Men in the armed forces see cotton goods used in many 
forms. It is most obvious, of course, in clothing. The 
Army so far has purchased closed to 70,000,000 yards of 
combed cotton twill uniform cloths which, rating it at 
about four yards per uniform, will give some idea of the 
scale of production for the original equipment and for the 
maintenance and possible expansion of the forces in this 
direction alone. In addition, there have been extremely 
heavy purchases by the Army of shirtings of cotton, cot- 
ton woven or knit underwear, bed sheets and numerous 
other items from the more obvious down to the lesser 
items of insignia and the like. 

Beyond this there are fatigue garments, not paralleled 
in other armies, which use denims, drills and the like in 
vast amounts. Also to be found are waterproof fabrics in 
raincoats and the like which are made from fine, sheer 
combed cotton cloths which in civilian times were more 
used in handkerchiefs and dress goods. Similar high grade 
fabrics made from yarns of greater tensile strength are 
being used in the manufacture of gas masks and gas 
repellent clothing. 

There are also scores of other items which do not come 
under the classification of clothing and which consume 
great amounts of cotton goods. The Army trucks, gun 
carriages and the like, which are mounted now on pneu- 
matic tires, use tremendous amounts of cotton tire fabric. 
Tarpaulins for truck covers made from cotton duck, tent- 
age, gun covers and sundry other heavy fabrics are being 
supplied to the armed forces by mills which have been 
working day and night since the beginning of the emer- 
gency. Cartridge cloths and powder bags, formerly made 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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Part Il 
By H. E. Wenrich 


(Continued from last tssue) 


How Much Bumper Strap 

ET us consider how much bumper strap should be 
r; placed on a spindle. A fixer should never forget 

that a slow running loom requires more pick, while 
a fast speed requires less to throw the shuttle across. As 
an example of this, we will take one width loom; say a 
loom operating at 144 p.p.m., and see how the speed often 
determines the strapping to be used. 

The above loom is mounted with 46-inch rayon satin 
144 p.p.m. The box-side sweep of the stick is 9 inches. 
The loom is speeded up to 160 p.p.m., and now trouble 
starts. The shuttle is driven too quick and harsh across 
the Jay. Therefore, pick must be reduced, and in order to 
give a quieter running loom as well as retarding the for 
ward action of the stick sooner, more strap is placed upon 
the spindle. By reducing the pick, the sweep now meas- 
ures between 8 to 8'4 inches. And more packing on the 
spindle rod will give us two straps in place of one, or a 
§-hole or 4-hole strap in place of a 2-hole strap. In mak- 
ing this application, a good 2-hole strap can be placed on 
similar to Figure 3, and a second 2-hole strap cut trom 
discarded belting or substitutes can be placed inside the 
strap—making a double strap. Many times a fixer can 
use partly lifeless straps by using two. in place of one 
using the strap showing most wear inside the better one. 
This increases the life by several months, and when 
leather-is costly and scarce, the utmost wear should be 


leather 


reinzrorcment 


Fig. 3 


2-ply 2-hole strap reinforced on each end with extra ply. 


secured from even the smallest scraps. But keep in mind, 
the important suggestion on compression—you can have 


eck-Strap Hints 


plenty of bumper strap and still have a short, snappy 
compression. 

One of the most economical means of prolonging the 
life of good bumper straps ts the additional use of two or 
three leather washers placed on the spindle between the 
strap and the picker. Thus the picker strikes the washers 
first, and these small inexpensive. pieces of leather take 
the brunt of the blow. There is a lot of pressure on an 
inch-size spot around the bumper strap near the picker- 
rod hole, and these washers absorb most of the shock. 
Although the purchasing department can secure these 


Lay end 


Clearance) 


Fig. 4 


Showing one type of bumper strap twisted and secured under 
lay end. This type usually fastened by lags or bolts. 


washers from the usual supply sources, it is a wise policy, 
in addition, to supply the fixers with gasket punches for 
the purpose of cutting up discarded leather. into washers. 
\ discarded 2-hole bumper strap will make four to six of 
these washers. So will a discarded plain-side bumper 
strap. In tact, a great deal of discarded leather can sup- 
ply most of the needs for this purpose. 

Many weave rooms fail to realize the economical fac- 
tor of these small leather washers. Where not used, the 
front end of the bumper strap will soon attain an impres- 
sion mark of the picker striking against it. As this im- 
pression mark works deeper, quite often the picker is 
trapped in this indented hole, failing to move back after 
the pick has been made, resulting in the shuttle striking 
it on the return and making a bang-off. Also, where such 
holes show up on pick and pick looms, the boxes are 
easily trapped, resulting in smashes, bang-offs and num- 
erous breakdowns. 

Where spindle-washers are used, it is a wise policy for 
fixers to inspect their section of looms one day each week 
and place on renewals. These washers last between one 
week and two months, depending on the punishment they 
absorb. Many times the holes become enlarged, and when 
such are noticed, the washer can be cut free and dis- 
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Placing two or three washers on at one time 


carded. 


avoids the necessity of replacement every few days. 


Bumper Straps—Plain Side 

On the plain or single side of a loom, a different bum- 
per strap is used. The means of attaching these straps 
vary so much that an explanation of all would be nearly 
impossible. So the next best thing in describing these 
ixes 1s to cover a general outline only. Here again, the 
best material available should be used. Although no com- 
pression action takes place, nevertheless the strapping 
should be highly flexible of medium tanning similar to 
the spindle type strap. And as in the former, this strap, 
too, in the “hairy” form, seems to outlast other strapping 
or substitutes. 

Perhaps no other part on a loom takes so many substi- 
tutes as the bumper action on the plain side. Here one 
tinds gid discarded spinner belting, discarded box-side 
bumper_strapping, wornout check strapping, short lengths 
of rubber stuck down in the stick slot, and many other 
make-shift materials that are supposed to give satisfac- 
tory service. And it is little wonder that fixers who are 
made to work with these make-shifts are often up to 
their neck in work and trouble. 

The plain-side strapping should be of the highest resili- 
ent body obtainable, especially flexible to withstand the 
rigid conditions arising on this side. The action of picking 
irom a single-box side using the bumper straps on the 
loom frame or under the lay is more of a striking action: 
quick, harsh and cutting. As the pick is made, the bumper 
Strap is struck severely with considerable force by the 
lront of the wooden picking stick. This in time tends to 
cut the strapping in half, and the strapping must take 
this striking action sufficiently to last a long period of 
time without replacement. 

Old spinner strapping 
should never be used for under-the-lay bumper straps. 


belting and other discarded 
The time lost in replacements and patching up loom trou- 
ble certainly costs considerably more than new, first- 
grade strapping. Usually, on these straps, two holes are 
punched in by the fixer: one hole at each end of the 
Strap. By this method the strap is attached to the lay or 
loom frame by means of lag screws or bolts. 

Figure 4 gives a fair idea as to the method of attach- 
ment. You will notice four holes—two at each one—in 
place of the usual 2-hole placement. This simplifies re- 
pairing in case a strap breaks at one hole later. Attach 
the strap by means of holes A and B. If A or B should 
break through, move the strap slightly to take the same 
lag or bolt through hole Al or Bl. A slight shortening 
of the strap will not materially affect the functioning of 
the picking. However, if the shortening or the lengthen- 
ing of the strap is overdone, other loom troubles arise. At 
times, such new problems can be immediately detected, 
while at other times a fixer may be sorely puzzled in cor- 
recting the new difficulties. 

If a strap is too short, the stick will slap it solidly and 
make a jump movement—slightly upward—that is read- 
ily noticed. This is the same as “choking” the pick. The 
action hastens the destruction of the strap as well as 
causing numerous loom breaks from time to time until 
the correct adjustment has been made. If a strap is too 
long, the stick is allowed to slap up against the front of 
the stick slot, striking the wood or metal part of the box 
bottom plate, or lay proper. This action decreases the 
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life of the stick, as the strap is generally useless in ab- 
sorbing the shock. Many other causes for defective cloth 
can be traced to this misadjusted strap; the two most 
troublesome being cut filling yarn and dirty filling yarn. 
On the former, the filling becomes trapped between the 
shuttle and the front or top-box plate as the shuttle is 
picked the full length of the box before the stick strikes 
against the strap. On the latter, a similar action takes 
place, but instead of cutting the filling, the filling becomes 
impregnated with sizing gum or other boiled matter which 
has accumulated, and causes streaks of dark. dirty filling 
yarn through the cloth. These streaks may be from sev 
eral inches to a foot or more in length and appear every 


lew picks. to as far as several inches apart. Obviously, 
the answer to these defects would be to shorten the strap 


to its proper length. 


Length of Bumper Strap 


The matter of length is important, for upon it depends 
the proper throwing of the shuttle across the race plate as 
well as proper functioning of the loom. An exact length 
for every loom in the section is an impossibility, but near- 
lengths to exactness can be attained. To judge a near- 
correct perfection, the loom is turned over. by hand as if 
it were picking. When the stick is ‘at its full front posi- 
tion the face of the picker should be measured to the 
distance it has moved from the full back position, If this 
distance is 8 inches, there should be another 2 to 3-inch 
movement possible before the stick strikes the strap. On 
some looms, this distance of clearance may vary as pre- 
viously mentioned. But in all instances, the distance of 
the stick, resting against the strap, should be a suitable 
distance from the forward end of the slot. 

For on this side of the loom, too, an audible sound is 
made when the stick is striking too far in the front as the 
shuttle is picked out of the box. In fact. this slapping 
noise is the same as if the strap is broken or missing from 
place. And such sound carries the distance of several 
rows Of looms. When a fixer hears any unfamiliar noise. 
regardless of sound, he should investigate at once and if 
necessary, tind the source, stop the loom and make the 
repair when time permits after his other calls have been 
taken care of. broken 


bumper strap is often discovered and repairs made before 


By following this suggestion, a 


other more destructive troubles occur, 

Occasionally, a strap from the single box side is re- 
moved for some reason other than a break through the 
center. Such straps can be utilized for other purposes if 
the plies are separated, as, for instance. the pull-back 
strap (parallel strap) at the bottom of the stick can be 
made from this discarded piece, as very little strain is 
required for the pull-back. 

Some straps quite familiar to many fixers are the num- 
erous “floating straps” serving the dual purpose of bum- 
per and check strap usage. These straps can be patched 
up to serve a second and third time, but too often result- 
ing breakdowns cost more than the price of new strap- 
ping. It is far better to use strapping in the doubtful 
class as pieces of scrap for use where scrap is permissible. 
The element of time is the primary factor when consider- 
ing the use of new or used, best or inferior, grades of 
strapping. “It don’t take but a few seconds to patch a 


broken ‘floating strap,’” you may say. 


(Continued on Page 37) 
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Alabama Operating Executives 


HE first portion of the report of the meeting of the 

Alabama Operating Executives. held at Auburn, 

Ala., on November 29th, was published. in the Jan- 
uary Ist issue, and carried the announcement of the elec- 
tion of new members of the executive committee. and list 
of officers of the group, as well as part of the discussion. 
The report continues here, with Harold C. Clark. of 
Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, leading the discussion on 
carding. 

The next question for discussion was. “What causes 
flat strips to vary from card to card with the same set- 
tings, from one card they will average 20 grains ner flat, 
and from another they will average 36 grains per flat?” 

In commenting on this question, T. H. Floyd, superin- 
tendent of the Tallassee Mills, stated that a little slack- 
ness in the clothing of the card would cause a variation. 
other causes being vibration of the card, or dullness. 
which would cause more strips than would come from a 
sharp card. 

Mr. Warren, also from Tallassee, said ‘that every mill 
had .variation from card to card on flat strips, from a 
number of causes, one of them being that speeds were not 
the same on all cards; another being the condition of the 
Stripper plate—one might be bowed somewhat. 

Another member ventured the opinion that a_ test 
would show that cards varied from 12 to 18 grains in flat 
strips, but that his observations had not shown any con- 
crete reason for it. 

Chairman Frank Petrea stated that worn flat chains 
would possibly be a cause of this variation. This ended 
the discussion on carding. 


Discussion On Spinning 


The discussion on spinning was led by A. H. Randall, 
general superintendent of Alabama Mills, Inc.. with head- 
quarters in Birmingham. The first question was “What 
method do you use in determining when leather aprons 
on long draft spinning need replacing? Do you do any- 
thing to increase the life of the aprons? Are best results 
obtained from straight cut or bias cut draft aprons ?”’ 

The first member to comment on this thought that the 
best method is to check by observation. He did nothing 
to increase the life of the aprons, and got the same results 
from bias as with straight cut aprons. 


Another member stated that he had tried a condition- 


10 


ing oil for aprons but had found it unsatisfactory because 
of the time element involved in applying the dressing. 

Still another member said that he made a practice of 
replacing all aprons every eight months. when scrubbing 
steel rollers, and from the aprons removed he had the 
best ones saved and placed on a few frames In the room. 
(Editorial comment: If, before removing aprons, they 
are Stamped with an arrow, using a prepared stamp and 
an ordinary ink pad to show the direction of rotation of 
the apron, they may be replaced easily to rotate in the 
same direction as when they were removed, and it will 
add to the life of the apron considerably. ) 

The next question was “How often should bolsters be 
oiled and what viscosity oil should be used? What is the 
suggested schedule for oiling top rolls on long draft spin- 
ning, no wick? 

Opinions on this were that the bolsters should be oiled 
once each week, front top rolls should be oiled each shift. 


Another reply, from Tallassee Mills. was: 


“Spindles should be oiled when approximately 20 to 
25% of a full base has been consumed. On the most re- 
cent test we conducted along this line our 214” ring spin- 
ning frames consumed 20% of a full base in two six-day 
weeks, or 288 running hours. We oil all of our spinning 
and twister spindles every two weeks. 


“Some of our twisters consume up to 3244% of the oil 
in this time but we have not experienced any difficulty 


thus far. 


“We use a spindle oil with a viscosity of 100/105 at 
100° F. on all spinning, including hiling. We were using 
a lighter oil with viscosity of 58/60 at 100° F. until re- 
cently, when we changed to the above set-up. The lighter 
oil would be satisfactory on new spindles and bolsters, 
but as these age we find that we get better results with a 
heavier oil. 


“On all twisters we use an oil with a viscosity of 123 
128 at 100° F. 

‘The periods between oilings on top rolls naturally will 
vary with different oils and different room temperatures, 
cleanliness of frames. etc. Actually, the correct answer to 
oiling top rolls is to oil them just before they need it. 
When one waits until the rolls are dry the spinning js 
already running bad. 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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It may be one of the many small items that make 
up a loom harness to which you have given little 
thought 

which ts so vital production and quality ot 


fabric woven. 


It is only one of the many items which has been 
a study to the engineers of this ¢ ompany 


You cannot expect to get top-notch production 
either in quality or quantity when using any 
kind of soft or rough finished steel heddle bars 
on your frames. Poor quality steel WITH 
square rough edges are too great a handicap for 
Flat Steel Heddles to work efficiently. These 
defects may not be visible to the naked eye, but 
are very noticeable in operation. 
STEHEDCO Heddle Bars are made with the 
same exacting care as our famous STEHEDCO 


your LOOM HARNESS FRAMES | 


Flat Steel Heddles—only the finest of carefully 
tempered high carbon steel is used—the edges 
are scientifically rounded to conform perfectly 
to the shape of the rod slot in the heddle assur- 
ing a perfectly free feather-like movement to 
the heddles. 


Made in the following standard sizes: 


5/16 x .018 Yo x .040 l, x .070 

5/16 x .032 x .058 x .080 

5/16 x .050 Ye x .070 VY, x .093 
x .O80 Ya xX 093 


Other sizes carried in stock—¢” and 


Use the Product that has been Engineered. 
Shall we have one of our Field Engineers drop in 
ail d ex plain the details? 


Our Greenville. § . and Atlanta, Ga., Plants can 
equally be of sert you, 


Heveol CHROME Treat 


any and all parts subjected to wear or corrosion on equipment used in the following processes: 


Warping Roving 


BRANCH OFFICES 
ALL OVER 
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2100 W. Allegheny Avenue 


Winding Weaving 


Slashing 


Steel « e 


FLAT STEEL HEDDLES—HARNESS FRAMES—ALL TYPES OF LOOM REEDS— 
TEMPERED DOGWOOD SHUTTLES—LOOM HARNESS ACCESSORIES 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


When OPM. 
| YOU CANT AFFORD A ~ 
BREAKDOWN OR REJECT 
SO 
For Continuous lop Quality Runs 
CO Steel BARS 
| | 
Co. FIELD ENGINEERS 
| | 
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Cotton Fibre Testing 


Service 


By Malcolm E. Campbell 


Senior Cotton Technologist 


U. S. Department of Agriculture 


The Agricultural Marketing Service is now in a 
position to make a limited number of fiber and 
spinning tests for cotton mills, as well as cotton 
breeders. The first part of this article, describing 
various fiber tests, was run in the January 15th is- 
sue. The article continues here with description of 
the spinning tests. Further information concerning 
this service may be had from the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service, Washington, D. C. 


Description of Spinning Tests 


The spinning tests made in connection with the Cotton 
Fiber Testing Service are conducted by trained téchnolo- 
gists who use techniques developed and standardized in 
the laboratories of the Agricultural Marketing Service 
over a period of years. The manufacturing equipment 
used is essentially of commercial design, although a few 
minor modifications have been made to adapt some of 
the machines to the special requirements of spinning tests 
of small samples. 

It is common commercial practice to produce “carded 
yarns” from most cottons shorter than 1'% inches in 
staple length, and “combed yarns” from most cottons 
longer than 1' inches in staple length. In lengths of 
about 1!@ inches, some cottons are spun into carded and 
others into combed yarns, depending upon the kind of 
product being made. The difference between the two 
qualities of yarn lies in the fact that in the production of 
combed yarn, the cotton ts passed through a combing 
machine, mn addition to the card. The comber takes out 
from 9 to 20 per cent additional waste in the form of 
‘“noils,” consisting chiefly of short fiber, and neps and 
particles of foreign matter that have passed through the 
card. Combed yarns are smoother, cleaner and stronger 
than carded yarns. Practically all commercial yarn finer 
than about 45s to 50s count is combed. 

As indicated in the regulations covering the service 
testing, cottons up to and including 1-5/32 inches in 
staple length submitted for spinning tests will be spun 
into carded yarns, unless otherwise requested; and cot- 
tons of 1-3/16-inch length or longer, into combed as well 
as carded yarns. 

(1) Spinning Test (Carded Yarns): As soon as the 
test sample is opened at the spinning laboratory, a repre- 
sentative sample is drawn and sent to Washington, D. C., 
for classification by the Appeal Board of Review Examin- 
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ers. The spinning test sample is then carefully weighed 
and passed successively through nine manufacturing proc- 
esses, the final product being a quantity of spun yarn. 
Machine roll settings and yarn twists are selected on the 
basis of the technologists’ experience with cottons of all 
staple lengths and qualities,.to produce the best yarns 
possible from the available equipment. Three counts of 
yarn are spun, including 22s and two finer counts selected 
to represent a fine and an intermediate count for the par- 
ticular staple length of the cotton. 

The spinning tests are carried out under relative hu- 
midities of 50 per cent in the picker room, 60 per cent in 
the card room, and 70 per cent in the spinning rooms of 
each laboratory. The humidifying or conditioning sys- 
tems are manually controlled in the picker room but auto- 
matically controlled in the card and spinning rooms. Yarn 
testing is carried out under standard conditions of 65 per 
cent R. H. at a temperature of 70° F. 

(a) Manufacturing Waste: The percentage of each 
important type of waste removed during manufacturing is 
determined. These include (1) picker waste, and (2) flat 
strips, cylinder and doffer strips, and other waste (motes 
and fly waste) removed by the card. When the results 
are reported, the total percentage of picker and card loss 
is compared with an average of similar values obtained 
from large numbers of cottons of the same grade. Any 
departure from the average with regard to the quantity 
and quality of the waste removed is noted and discussed. 

(b) Yarn Strength: The yarpms obtained from the 
manufacturing laboratory are tested for skein strength 
and size in the yarn testing laboratory, the recognized 
standard procedure for such tests being followed. The 
individual strength and size values for from 25 to 60 
skeins of yarn are averaged for each count spun. A 
strength index is obtained by determining the percentage 
that the strength of a given yarn is of an average value 
obtained from the following equation: 


S = 428.69 + 2145.18L — 18.142C 


in which 5 is the skein strength of carded yarn in pounds, 
Lis the staple length of the cotton in inches, 
and Cis the count of the yarn. 

This equation was obtained from an analysis of tests of 
more than 700 pure-bred American upland cottons in- 
cluded in the department’s regional variety studies. 

The skein strength of a yarn is the most important 
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single index of quality obtained from a spinning test. It 
is an Indication of the spinning and weaving quality of a 
cotton and of its utility, 
of products. 


or suitability for various kinds 
An index of 100 for a particular cotton 
would indicate that it was equal in strength to the aver- 
age obtained in the department’s laboratories for the 
regional variety studies. If the index is above 100. its 
strength is superior; if below 100, inferior. 

(c) Appearance: 
lor appearance, giving an index of their suitability for 


The test yarns are also graded 


thread, dress goods, and the like, in which appearance is 
an important quality element. This is done by. winding 
the yarns on black boards and comparing them with 
standards developed by the department. Yarn may range 
from “A+” to “D—” in appearance. As a general rule. 
in yarns of approximately 20s to 30s count, “B” is the 
lowest grade that may be considered generally satisfac- 
tory for most types of carded yarns, and a yarn graded 
as ‘‘B--" or above is usually desired for goods in which 
appearance 1s an important factor. In the finer counts of 
carded yarns slightly lower grades of appearance are 
usually unavoidable but are generally acceptable. Yarn 
appearance, which includes such factors as evenness. 
smoothness, and cleanliness, has been found to be affected 
by both variety and growth conditions. 


The fourth item of 
quality provided by the spinning test is the over-all man- 


(d) Manufacturing Performance: 


ulacturing performance. It is important to a cotton man- 
ufacturer to know whether a cotton has any peculiarities 
that might have an effect on the efficiency of a mill when 
spun on a commercial scale. For example, a cotton might 
require an unusually low amount of roving and yarn 
twist, 


a characteristic that would reduce manufacturing 


costs tO some extent. Or another cotton might reveal 
2—Cotton fibre testing service 
during. the test a tendency toward roller lapping for one 
ol several reasons, foretelling serious trouble and increas- 
ed manufacturing costs for a mill purchasing such cotton. 
Throughout the conduct of a spinning test, the technolo- 
gists make frequent observations at significant points, and 
note any unusual features. These are later summarized 
in a brief report of the manufacturing performance of 
each sample tested. 
(2) Test (Combed Yarn): As _ previous’y 
explained, when cottons of 1-3/16-inch staple or longer 
are submitted for tests, combed as well as carded yarns 
are spun and tested in the laboratories. (Any sample 
longer than 1-inch in staple will be combed, however, in 
The chief ad- 
vantage of employing both types of test for long staple 


cases where specific requests are made.) 


cottons is that it not only permits a comparison of a 
cotton with findings from large numbers of carded cotton. 
but it also provides concrete evidence of the kind of yarn 
the cotton will produce when manufactured in the usual 
manner for such a staple length. It shows the actual 
strength and appearance of combed yarn spun from the 
sample, and also demonstrates whether the improvement 
in yarn strength made by the combing process is normal, 
or above or below normal in this respect. 

The items relating to manufacturing waste, yarn 
Strength, yarn appearance, and manufacturing perform- 
ance tor a test involving combed yarns are handled in the 
same way as those for a carded yarn test. 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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THERE is no time to miss any opportunity 
to insure fast, efficient production. US 
bobbins, shuttles, cones and spools have 
proved their superiority to stand the 
strain of heavy production schedules. 


All US products are made from the very 
best materials; they are produced by 
skilled artisans and all bear our trade- 
mark which is your guarantee of satis- 
factory performance. 


Ask for samples of US products 


SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED. 


BOBBIN & 
SHUTTLE 


the 
iT natl 
“| O72 
the H EAD 
| 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 
: CHARLOTTE, N. C. JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 
| ALABAMA AGENT: Young & Vann Supply Co. 
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Meeting of Alabama Operating Executives 
(Continued from Page 10) 


“Under our plant conditions we have found that our 
front top and steel rolls definitely do require oiling twice 
as often as the middle and back rolls. We are having sat- 
isfactory results with the following oiling schedule: front 
top and steel rolls every 48 running hours; middle and 
back top and steel rolls every 96 running hours. 


“We do not find a great deal of difference in oiling 
with or without wicks. This is due to the fact that when 
the wicks are removed the oil chambers fill with waste 
which serves as a wick. As a general rule we preter sad- 
dles without wicks. 


“On long draft spinning with revolving front clearers 
accumulation of lint on the clearer spindle will wipe up 
the oil in a very short time. Consequently, in order to get 
maximum results from the oil put on the saddles it is 
necessary to keep the spindle of the revolving clearers 
clean. We find it necessary to remove the lint from our 
clearer spindles every eight hours. 


‘The best results are attained by oiling top rolls im- 
mediately after the rolls are picked.” 


Question No. 3 was, “Give your method of training 
spinners and doffers (non-experienced). How do you se- 
lect and train section men?” 


One member told of his method of placing one good 
spinner with two learners for perhaps two days on one 
frame, during which time the spinner showed the new 
girls the duties expected of them. Following this, the 
learners were placed with an experienced spinner on a 
regular job, to help and gain further practice. The learn- 
ers were then placed on perhaps half a job, with the girls 
together running a full job, until such time as they could 
take over a full time job. 


On the training of section men, a member suggested 
that oilers should be selected with the thought in mind 
that they would some day be section men. When the 
oiler has some time to spare, he should assist the section 
man, and during the absence of the section man he should 
be given his duties to perform. In this way, through grad- 
ually pushing oilers, section men could be developed. 


“What advantages result from use of lightweight or 
thin tape over the regular tape? What is the cost per 
spindle hour?”’, was the next question. The concensus of 
opinion among those who had tried the lightweight tape 
was that it was to the advantage of the mill to use it. 
Increased spindle speed and power saving were the argu- 
ments advanced in favor of its use. This question has 
been discussed at several meetings of the Southern Textile 
Association in recent years, and it has generally been :ac- 
cepted that the lighter tape produced a very definite re- 
duction in power costs, and works to the advantage of the 
spinning room. 


200,000,000 Yards of Osnaburg To Be Purchased 


The trade was somewhat staggered with the recent or- 
der of the Government for 200,000,000 yards of duck, 
which caused the virtual taking-over of duck production 
for army and navy goods, Now is reported an order in 
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the offing, from Government agencies, for 200,000,000 
square yards of osnaburg. Said to be specified in “the re- 
quest are 40-inch, 2.05-yard and 36-inch 7-ounce goods, 
either part waste or clean. 


Henry ller Suffers Stroke 


Henry Iler, master mechanic at Union Bleachery, 
Greenville, S. C., and past president and one of the foun- 
ders of the Southern Textile Association, suffered a stroke 
at his home January 28th and his condition is regarded 
as serious. Mr. Iler is one of the better known master 
mechanics of the South. 


Net Weight Sale Policy Fails At Cotton Council 


Jackson, Miss.—The proposed adoption of a policy 
favorable to the net weight sale of cotton, a practice of 
merchandising cotton long recommended by the cotton 
manufacturers of the country, was defeated by a roll call 
vote at the concluding session of the annual convention 
of the National Cotton Council of America here January 
28th. 

There was actually a majority vote in favor of the 
policy, but under the voting rules of the council, anything 
less than a two-thirds majority in every one of the six 
interests would have, and did defeat the resolution. 

The roll call vote on the resolution, which has been 
recommended to the Council membership by the board 
of directors, showed that all of the 18 spinners’ votes 
favored adoption of the policy. The votes of other inter- 
ests were as follows: Producers, 34 yes, 12 no; ginners, 
16 yes, 12 no; warehousemen, 16 yes, 9 no; merchants, 8 
yes, 12 no; crushers, 17 yes, 13 no. 

The fight for the resolution was led by Senator N. C. 
Williamson, of Lake Providence, La., a producer who 
made a long and analytical argument’for the policy. Some 
other growers spoke against the resolution, arguing that 
such a controversial matter had best be passed over for 
the duration. Warehousemen were’ most aggressive in 
their opposition. 

The spinners’ argument for the policy was stated by 
Hugh M. Comer, general manager of Avondale Mills, 
Sylacauga, Ala., who referred: in the course of his re- 
marks to the long fight waged by his brother, Donald 
(omer, for the net weight sale of cotton. 


Johnston Renamed National Cotton Council 
President 


Jackson, Miss.—-Oscar Johnston, president, and _ six 
other officers of the National Cotton Council were unani- 
mously re-elected by the board of directors of the organi- 
zation at the closing session of the council’s fourth annual 
convention here. 

The board voted to elevate William Rhea Blanke, of 
Memphis, Tenn., who has served as executive secretary 
of the Council since its organization more than three 
years ago, to the post of executive vice-president. 

Other officers named were Robert R. Coker, of Harts- 
ville, S. C.; Lamar Fleming, Jr., of Houston, Tex., and 
Harold A. Young, of North Little Rock, Ark., vice-presi- 
dents; William T. Wynn, of Greenville, Miss., treasurer, 
and Lowell Taylor, of Memphis, general counsel. 
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You Are Paying 


For This Machine 
Whether You BUY It or Not! 


To be without one you are Losing 
Money—Time, Wasting Oil and Damag- 
ing Yarns, Belts and Spinning Tapes. 


The WICACO 
Spindle Oiler 


Puts a stop to all those losses. It is the 

| MODERN, SCIENTIFIC way to drain and 
oil bolsters. Self contained; portable; 
operates from lighting circuit. 


: Write Today for Complete 
Details and Price 


THE 
| WICACO MACHINE 
CORPORATION 


Designers and Engineers 
Precision Workmanship Since 1868 


WAYNE JUNCTION, PHILADELPHIA 


74th Anniversary 


Southern Representative 


M. BRADFORD HODGES 


161 Spring St., N.W. Atlanta, Ga. 
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NO MORE Humidity , 


Ups and Downs 


AT GLENWOOD COTTON MILLS! 


Wandering humidity is effectively curbed at the Glen- 
wood Cotton Mills, Easley, S. C., by the installation of 
an Amco Humidification System. 

Modern, self-cleaning Ameo Atomizers deliver finely 
atomized spray without drip or feathering down. Self- 
cleaning of both air and water nozzles reduces main- 
tenance to a minimum. 

Amco Humidity Controls automatically hold humidifi- 
cation at the proper level for best work, within very close 
limits. 

Inadequate or poorly regulated humidification may be 
causing you trouble — especially if you're working on 
Government-inspected war materials. So why don’t you 
call an Amco Engineer to survey your plant humidifica- 
tion set-up at once! American Moistening Company, 
Providence, R. lL... . Atlanta . . . Charlotte. 


.. Boston . 
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Mill News 


MARIETTA, GA. 


Lucy Mills of this city have liquidat- 
ed their business and expect to sell the entire equipment 
at an early date. 


ELporApO, 7Eex.—The Eldorado Woolen Mills have 
plans under way for the establishment of a one-story mill 
at Del Rio, Tex. The project is expected to get under 
way early this year and will represent a cost of $90,000, 
including equipment. 

WoRTHVILLE, N. C.—A contract has been awarded to 
FF. D. Lewis & Son, of Greensboro, N. C., by the Leward 
Cotton Mills, Inc., for the rebuilding and improvements 
in the dam at the mill, including rock and earth excava- 
tions and installation of reinforced concrete. Richard H. 
Moore, of Asheville, N. C., is the engineer. 

SPARTANBURG, 5S. C.—Stockholders of the Whitney 
Mills, textile manufacturers, approved January 27th the 
sale of the mill and all real estate holdings, property and 
equipment to Jacob Ziskind, of Fall River, Mass. 

The sale price was between $400,000 and $450,000, 
officials said. The sale is effective March 3rd. 

[he mills employ 500 persons. 


SIMPSONVILLE, 5. C.—-Contracts for work on the addi- 
tion to the Woodside Cotton Mills Co. plant at Simpson- 
ville have been awarded to the Daniel Construction Co.. 
of Anderson, and the Poe Piping & Heating Co., of Green- 
ville. 

The Daniel Co. will handle the construction and the 
Poe Co. installation of the sprinkler system. 

Work has been started and is proceeding rapidly: The 
addition will enlarge the facilities of the plant’s cloth 
room. 

The Monroe Cotton Mills have recent- 
ly eompleted construction of a two-story addition to the 
present building, which adds 40,000 square feet additional 
floor space. 


MONROE, GA. 


Machinery additions consist of 12 new 
Whitin cards, 90 reconditioned looms, a hich-speed Fos- 
ter winder, high-speed folders and automatic shears 

Considerable revamping of the machinery drives has 
been accomplished through addition of individual motor 
drives on practically all machinery except cards. Fluores- 
cent lighting has been added to the weave room. The ap- 
proximate cost of these improvements has been $150,000. 

A new opening room, supply room, and waste house 
have been built, and contract has been let for construc- 
tion of a modern office building which will connect with 
the main plant. 
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CLAREMONT, N. C.—C. D. Jessup & Co. has recently 
purchased and installed a Fletcher extractor (30”) equip- 
ped with automatic timing devices. 

BELMONT, N. C.—At the South Fork Mfg. Co.. an ad- 
dition to the warehouse has recently been completed, to 
be used for additional storage space. The company man- 
ufactures combed. 

Hemp, N. C.—The Pinehurst Silk Mills, Inc., manu- 
facturers of rayon piece goods, have been doing consider- 
able building and improving during recent months. They 
have constructed a new throwing unit, new office building 
and other improvements in and around the plant. 

DANVILLE, VA.—Several Mount Hope Swing Guiders 
have recently been installed at the Riverside & Dan River 
Cotton Mills here. This guide is a mechanical one. re- 
quiring neither air nor electricity for its operation. F. W. 
Warrington & Co., of Charlotte, N. C., are Southern 
agents. 


SHELBY, N. C.—Lily Mills Co. has recently construct- 
ed a club house as a memorial to the late Mrs. Lily M. 
Schenck, mother of two officials of the mills. The club 
house will provide recreational activities for the opera- 
tives and their families. 

SPRAY, N. C.—-At the silk mill of Marshall Field & Co. 
here, installation of 17 double deck Fletcher twisters and 
six Fletcher Simplex winders has recently been completed. 
Machinery was purchased through F. W. Warrington & 
Co., of Charlotte, N. C. Howard Barton is superintend- 
ent of the silk mill. 


‘MANH 


Industry 
Molded Rubber Goods 
Oilless Bearings 


Hard Rubber Pot Eyes 
Rubber Covered Rolls 


THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


of tne. 
20 TOWNSEND STREET PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


Air Hose 
Water Hose 


Steam Hose 


Cone Belt 
Transmission Belt 
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N.C. Electricians Meet in Greensboro Feb. 12 


Members of the Electrical Industry of North Carolina 
will gather February 12th at Greensboro in a meeting 
sponsored by the North Carolina Association of Electrical 
Contractors in co-operation with electrical supply houses, 
wholesalers and others, to get first hand information from 
W.P.B officials, according to Dwight L. Casey, executive 
secretary of the association. 

Important figures appearing on the program include 
Mason, Mangum, Chief, Industrial Contacts Branch, 
W.P.B., Priorities Div.; A. L. Williams, Chief, Produc- 
tion Requirement Branch, W.P.B.., 
rome Low, special assistant, W.P.B.. 


Priorities Div.: Je- 
Priorities Div.: N. 
J]. McDonald, sales priorities and procurement expert, and 
laison officer between the industry and the W.P.B. Hon. 
J. Melville Broughton, Governor of North Carolina, will 
address the meeting on Industry and the Prosecution of 


War. 


J. N. PEASE & COMPANY 
ENGINEERS ARCHITECTS 


JOHNSTON BUILDING 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Piedmont Color and Chemical Co., Inc. 
Oils—Soaps—Finishes—Bleach 
“Spunranol” and “A. N. L. Penetrant”’ 
Phone 2182 


The Size Penetrarts for Spun Rayon and Acetate 
THAT WORK 


High Point, North Carolina 


AIR CONDITIONING 


Humidifying Atomizers 
Unit System « Central Station 
Air Filter Heating Cooling 


For 25 years we have been successfully solving the 
Air-Conditioning problems of the Textile Industry. 
Bahnson Engineers are at your convenience for consul- 
tation and figuring costs on any size or type of job. 


AIR 


CONDITIO ar NGiIN E 

Ww 

THE BAHNSON CO., 
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STARCH SERVICE 


. 1866 our policy of Fair Service to All has been 


the bulwark of our business. It has withstood the test 
of two major wars and several depressions. Today 
our customers have confidence in our ability to protect 
their’ interests especially through the present 
emergency. They have confidence in the high quality 
of our textile starches . . corn, potato, wheat . . which 
reflect the craftsman’s art in skillfully converting the 
best materials the world affords. This custome: 
confidence is one of our most valuable assets. We 


shall do all in our power to preserve and strengthen it. 


STEIN, HALL & COMPANY, INC. 


285 Madison Ave. 1011 Johnston Bidg. 
NEW YORK CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


“You Can Count on WAK Counters” 
are Accurate, 
rite—Phone— Wire 


Ww A INDUSTRIES 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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P. J]. Gwinn is now overseer of weaving at Prattville 
(Ala.) Cotton Mill. 


A. H. Holt has been promoted from assistant to super- 
intendent of the Scottdale (Ga.) Mills. 


Maurice McQuinn, formerly of Marietta, Ga., is now 
superintendent of Marilyn Mills, Anniston, Ala. 


T. W. Johnson is now night superintendent of the 
Scottdale (Ga.) Mills. 


W. Lee Jordan has been named assistant overseer of 
weaving at the Prattville Cotton Mill, Inc., Prattville. 
Ala. 


J. F. Weir, formerly of the Clinton (S. C.) Cotton 
Mills, is now overseer of carding and spinning at Santee 
Mills, Bamberg, S. C. 


W. L. Balthis has been named vice-president of Tren- 
ton Cotton Mills and Dixon Mills, Inc., of Gastonia, 
N.C. 


R. A. Willis, treasurer and executive vice-president of 
Manetta Mills, Monroe, N. C.. has been named air raid 
warden for the Monroe area. 


J. E. Miller has been promoted from office manager to 
overseer of weaving at the Milstead, Ga., plant of Calla- 
way Mills. 


D. M. Cline, formerly of Granite Falls, N. C., is now 
superintendent of the Mallison Braided Cord Co., Athens, 
Ga. 


D. L. Alford, formerly overseer of spinning at Jennings 
Mill, Lumberton, N. C., has resigned to take a similar 
position with Tolar, Hart and Holt Mills, Inc., Fayette- 
ville, N. C. 


J. T. Fry has been transferred and promoted from 
overseer Of weaving at Plants Nos. 1 and 3, Graniteville 
(5. C.) Co., to the position of assistant superintendent of 
the Sibley mill of the company at Augusta, Ga. 


Robert S. Mebane, formerly night overseer of carding 
at Pacific Mills, Lyman, S. C., is now general overseer of 
carding at Mill No. 1, Riverside & Dan River Cotton 
Mills, Danville, Va. 


Neil Pharr, formerly with Patterson and Roanoke 
Mills in Roanoke Rapids, N. C., and lately with the Car- 
olina Supply Co., is now superintendent of The Erwin 
Cotton Mills Co., Nos. 2 and 5, Erwin, N. C. 


W. H. Miley, formerly superintendent of No. 2 Mill. 


The Erwin Cotton Mills Co., Erwin, N. C., has been 
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Personal News 


made general superintendent of the company’s mills Nos. 


2 and 5, at Erwin. E. H. Bost is manager. 
~~ 


Luke Castile In Hospital 


Luke J. Castile, widely known and popular Keever 
Starch Co. representative, is undergoing treatment for 
serious illness at Presbyterian Hospital, Charlotte, N. C. 
Mr. Castile’s condition was reported as satisfactory when 
this issue went to press. 


J. O. Thomas Ordered To Active Duty With 
Army 


J. Oscar Thomas, personnel manager of the Marshall 
Field & Co., with headquarters at Spray, N. C., and pres- 
ident of the Southern Textile Association, has been or- 
dered to active duty with the U. S. Army at Camp Lee in 
Virginia, as a lieutenant. Lieutenant Thomas served 18 
months in France during the first World War. He has 
been with Marshall Field for 22 years, and has been very 
active in textile work, particularly in the Southern Tex- 
tile Association, for many years. 


E. B. Simpson Joins Carolina Aniline & Extract 


Co. 


KE. B. Simpson has joined the Carolina Aniline & Ex- 
tract Co., of Charlotte, N. C., and will make his head- 
quarters in Charlotte, according to an announcement by 
G. 5. McCarty, president of the company. 

Mr. Simpson has had thirty years plants experience in 
the bleaching and piece goods finishing business. includ- 
ing positions with the Millville Mfg. Co., Millville, N. J.; 
Red Star Fabrics and Utica Willowvale Co., Chadwicks. 
N. Y¥.; Danvers Bleaching Division, Naumkeag Steam 
Cotton Co., Salem, Mass.; and Bradford Dyers and As- 
pinook Co. 


J. A. Cooper Heads Henderson (N. C.) 
Cotton Mills 


J. A. Cooper, formerly secretary of the Henderson (N. 
C.) Cotton Mills, has been elected president of the com- 
pany, succeeding his brother, S. P. Cooper, who resigned 
because of his health. S. P. Cooper has been retained in 
an advisory capacity and as a member of the board of 
directors. 

Other officers elected were John D. Cooper, first vice- 
president and general manager; D. Y. Cooper, Jr., vice- 
president; J. B. Owen, treasurer: M. Y. 
tary; D. J. Cooper, assistant secretary. 


Cooper. secre- 
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Arnold-Hoffman Names Bunce, Cobb Southern 
Managers 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Providence, R. I., has ap- 
pointed Walter T. Bunce and W. Chester Cobb man- 
agers of the Southern territory. This step was necessary 
since it is expected that Mr. Cobb, who is a reserve first 
lieutenant, will soon be called into the service. 

Mr. Cobb has been the Charlotte manager some time. 
Mr. Bunce was formerly manager of the Drysalters Divi- 
sion of the Hercules Powder Co., and came with Arnold, 
Hofiman & Co. when it purchased the Drysalters Division 
last year. 


F. L. Curtis Vice-President of Raybestos- 
Manhattan; Inc. 


Sumner Simpson, president of Raybestos-Manhattan, 
Inc., recently announced the appointment of F. L. Curtis, 
general manager of the Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div., as 
vice-president of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. Mr. Curtis 
has been associated with the company since its beginning 
in 1893, and will continue as treasurer of Raybestos 
Manhattan, Inc. 

H. E. Smith, assistant general manager of The Man- 
hattan Division, was appointed to succeed Mr. Curtis as 
general manager. |. H. Matthews, assistant factory man- 
ager, IS now assistant general manager. Both Mr. Smith 
and Mr. Matthews have been with the Manhattan Divi- 
sion for many years. 


Overseer Has Four Sons in Army and Navy 


IT, W. Anderson, weave room foreman at the Locke 
Cotton Mills, Concord, N. C., has four sons in the army 
as per the following list: William Anderson, Fitzsimmons 
General Hospital, Dencer, Colo.; James Anderson, U, S. 
S. Wichita: Thomas W. Anderson, Jr., First Repair 
Squadron, France Field, Canal Zone; Jack M. Anderson, 
Co. A, 19th Infantry, Schofield Barracks, T. H. Hono- 
lulu. 


$1,000 Contributors To Polio Drives 


Under the leadership of Cason J]. Callaway, of La- 
Grange, sixty individuals and firms in Georgia contribut- 
ed $1,000 each to President Roosevelt's drive against in- 
fantile paralysis. Among the $1,000 contributors were: 
Bibb Mfg. Co., by William D. Anderson, chairman; Wil- 
liam C. Bradley, Columbus; Cason ]. Callaway, Fuller E. 
Callaway, |r., LaGrange; Canton Cotton Mills. Louis 
Jones, president; Crystal Springs Bleachery, D. A. Jew- 
ell, president; Fulton Bag & Cotton Mill, Norman E. 
Elsas, president; Georgia-Kincaid Mills, John H. Cheat- 
ham, president; Graniteville Co., Sibley Enterprise Divi- 
sion, S. H. Swint, president; Graniteville Mills, W. N. 
Banks, president; Harmony Grove Mills, by L. G. Hard- 
man, Jr., president; Johnson & Johnson for Chicopee 
Mfg. Co., by N. L. Smith; Pepperell Mig. Co., R. D. 
Harvey, president; Riverside Mig. Co., by W. J. Vereen, 
president; Swift Swinning Mills, by Clifford J. Swift, 
president; Thomaston Cotton Mills, W. H. Hightower, 
president; Tubize Chatillon Corp., R. C. Jones, presi- 
dent: U. S. Rubber Co., for Stark Mulls, H. Gordon 
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Smith: West Point Mfg. Co., George H. Lanier. presi- 
dent: and Willingham Cotton Mills. B. E. Willingham. 
president. 


Estes Succeeds Strickland With Stein, Hall 
& Co. 


kdward D. Estes has been engaged by Stein, Hall & 
Co. to take over the Georgia and Alabama territory, suc- 
ceeding W. B. Strickland, who is now with the U. S. 
Regional Research Laboratory in New Orleans. Mr. Estes 
will be located in Atlanta. 

Mr. Estes was with the Callaway Mills before going to 
yan River Cotton Mills about six years ago, and while at 
Dan River had the direction of yarn processing and slash- 
ing in the several Dan River units. He took a textile 
course at Georgia Tech. With this technical training and 
experience, Mr. Estes is well qualified to carry on the 
type of technical sales service which Stein-Hall render 
their customers. 


Textile Committee Recommends 40c Minimum 


The third textile committee under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act unanimously recommended a minimum of 
40 cents an hour for the industry, which includes all tex- 
tiles except knitted and woolen goods. It is estimated 
(by the Labor Dept.) that 150,000 workers of the 750,- 
000 employed in the industry will be given direct wage 
increases, if the recommendation is approved. Most of 
these workers are in the South. Alexander Hamilton Frey, 
of the University of Pennsylvania Law School, chairman 
of the committee, filed a report containing the recommen- 
dation with Thomas W. Holland, Administrator of the 
Wage and Hour Division, Department of Labor, after a 
meeting of the committee. 

On the recommendation of the first textile. committee, 
a minimum wage of 32 
on October 24, 1939. 
37’. cents an hour was ordered for the industry, effective 


cents an hour went into effect 
A second minimum wage rate of 


June 30, 1941. There have been general pay increases in 
many textile mills since then. 

The cotton goods industry is satd to employ more than 
two-thirds of the workers covered by this wage order. 
Increases in the average hourly wage in this industry 
since September, 1938, are shown in the following table: 


\verage Hourly 
Month and Year Wage (Cents) 
September, 1938 38.2 
September, 1939 35.4 
November, 1939 41.0 
May, 194] 45.0 
July, 194] 47.1 
October, 194] 50.3 


Under a revision of the definition of the industry, the 
manufacture of non-wool carpets and rugs will be under a 
minimum wage of 40 cents an hour if the Administrator 
approves the recommendation. Manufacture of such rugs 
has been under a minimum wage order prescribing at 
least 35 cents an hour. 

Before he acts on the recommendation, the Administra- 
tor will schedule a public hearing at which any interested 
person may appear. The date of the hearing will be an- 
nounced later, 
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HONOR ROLL of former textile mill employees or 
sons Of textile mill employees who are now in uniform in 
the army, navy, marines or air forces. We will welcome 


similar lists from other mills. 


Anchor Duck Mills, Rome, Ga. 


Clarence Cowart 
Leonard Bolt 
Cecil Brookshire 
Clare nce Bla\ low h 
John.B. Ellison 
Jessie Fountain 
Jack Gunter 
Thomas D. King 
Walter Richardson 
Charles F. Saade 
Curtis Sewell 
Thurman Sewell 
Wendell Shefheld 
Claude Shoemake 
Herschel Shores 
Arleigh Williams 
1.C. Casey 
William H. Maxey 
H. Lewis Rackley 


Earl |. Hudgins 
William F. Bennett 
Herman ]. Casteel 
Hoyt C. Berry 
Daniel Dempsey 
James A. Crabtree 
Ralph S. Mills 

\. Hamilton Porter 
Hershel J]. Teems 
John F. Addington 
James W. Phillips 
Wallace L Jackson 
Howard N Phillips 
Albert M Johnson 
Fuell D. Tyree 
Robert E. Norman 
Wallace J. Canada 
Rance M Jones 
Odis F. Brownlow 


~ 


Robert E. Rackle, 
(Grover Ables 


kdwin F. Smith 
Roy D. Johnston 


Chiquola Mfg. Co., Honea Path, S. C. 


James E. Kerr (Army) 
Claude Reeves ( Ensign Navy) 
W.C. Ferguson (Army) 

Alvin Ferguson (Army 
Wilham Thomson (Army } 
W.D. Hammett (Army) Robert Dovle (Navy ) 
Coleman Hammett (Army ) Kdward Cannon (Army) 
Thomas E. Taylor (Navy) L. C. Harvey (Army ) 
Tilton Smith (Army) R. H. Stone (Army 
Grady Smith (Army ) Leon Stone (Army) 
Donald Watson (Navy) Ira Green (Army) 
William Davis (Army } Troy J]. Coker (Army ) 
Junior Hammond (Army Jesse Lee Taylor (Army) 


Carlton Thompson ( Navy ) 
H. EF. Thompson (Army ) 
Elmer Young Army ) 
Francis McClain (Army ) 
Theron Long (Army 


— | 


Salisbury Cotton Mills, Salisbury, N. C. 


Capt. Francis ]. Murdoch 
U.S. Army, West Point °35 
Ray Almond (Army) 
H. N. Austin (Army ) 
Bill ]. Barrow (Army) 
Jas. W. Bowers (Army) 
Daniel M. Davis (Army) 
Geo. G. Jacobs (Army) 
James B Jones (Army } 
Jack S. Sasser (Army ) 
\rmon Sasser (Army) 
Geo. F. Stiller (Army } 
Jetter Butler (Army) 
W.S. Murdoch (Army ) 
Jas. V. Austin (Army) 
W. A. Hopkins (Army) 


Gainesville Cotton Mills, Gainesville, Ga. 


Otto Souther 
Wm. J. Tolleson 
W.D. Hammett 
Carl Souther 
Willard Souther 
Gilmer Edwards 
D. Edwards 
Frank McKinney 
Dan McKinney 
Lewis Edwards 
Harold Edwards 
Willard Edwards 
Robert Lewis Seabolt 
Austin McGhee 


L. McConnaughevy (Cal 
(Army) 


Marion Butler ( Air Corps) 


(CO. Bowers (Navy) 
Jas. A. Dedmond (Navy ) 
Howard Hopkins (Navy) 
Geo. H. Kenerly (Navy 
B.G. Miller (Navy) 
Morris Yates (Navy) 
Jack Miller (Navy) 


H. W. Dedmond, Jr. (Navy) 


Alton D. Butler (Navy) 
H. E. Byerly, Jr. (Navy) 
W. W. Austin (Navy) 
B.H. Heffner (Navy) 


Lyman Truelove 
Garnett Freeman 
Andy Campbell 
J.D. Allen 
Harmonn Kerb, 
Ernest Kerby 


Dillard Brvan 
Hilton Carrithers 
Ezra Hall 

Frank Bennett 
Willie Campbell 
Frank Campbell 
Virgil Evans 


Brown Mfg. Co., Concord, N. C. 


To the list already published should be added: 


Harvey W. Moore, Jr., son of President Harvey W. 
Moore, who is an ensign in the U. S. Navy. 


Jas. E. Rogers, son of Overseer W. R. Rogers, who is 


in the Army Air Corps. 


PICKER APRONS 
NEW AND REBUILT 


We suggest that you have your aprons either 
replaced or repaired now. Copper rivets, 
burrs, steel spikes and pins are harder to get 
each week, so telephone, wire or write us your 
needs. Ship your aprons to us for repair. 
Our motto, “Better Built Picker Aprons” 


guarantees your Satisfaction. 


C. L. Upchurch & Sons, Ine. 


P. O. Box 267 
Athens, Ga. 


Phone L. D. 25 
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Disgusted 


The people of the United States did, with re- 
markable restraint, withhold comment, upon the 
Pearl Harbor incident, pending the Roberts re- 
port, but are now expressing absolute and com- 
plete disgust. 

According to authentic figures, the cost of 
educating a young man at either West Point or 
Annapolis is about $10,000, and after spending 
that amount upon Admiral Kimmel and a similar 
amount upon General Short, and having paid 
both of them substantial salaries over a long 
period of years, the people of the United States 
find that they produced two men who were will- 
ing to risk the military property of this country 
and the lives of the soldiers intrusted to their 
care, rather than go beyond the limit of the 
snobbery which they had acquired. 

These graduates of West Point and Annapolis 
appeared to feel that it was beneath their dignity 
to pay any attention to warnings sent by a War 
Department presided over by Secretary Knox 
and Secretary Stimson, neither of whom had ac- 
quired imaginary social standing by attending 
the institutions mentioned above. 

It appeared also that the Admiral and the 
General had a mutual dislike to such an extent 
that they refused to meet together and make 
plans for the defense of the area they were paid 
to supervise. 

The Roberts report says that, at the only con- 
ference which was held, a very brief one, a cer- 
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tain Captain McMorris said that it would be 
impossible for the Japanese to bomb Pearl Har- 
bor and that, upon that assurance, the confer- 
ence was adjourned and no other meetings were 
held. 

We know nothing about that Captain Mc Mor- 
ris but do not feel that the War Department is 
justifMed in paying a salary to a man of such a 
low degree of intelligence. He is entitled to be 
classified with officers of the Quartermaster’s De- 
partment who, in spite of the pending break with 
Japan, accumulated no stocks of silk and, in 
order to produce powder bags and parachutes, 
had to grab the accumulations of those knitters 
and weavers who had exhibited a greater degree 
of intelligence than the said officers of the Quar- 
termaster’s Department. 

There are many fine men in the Army and 
Navy, but it has long been recognized that West 
Point and Annapolis have been breeding grounds 
for a type of snobbery which is entirely unjusti- 
hed and which is a detriment to our military 
forces. 

Admiral Kimmel and General Short, who al- 
lowed their snobbishness to cause them to sacri- 
fice both American property and the lives of sol- 
diers intrusted to their care, should be dismissed 
from service and with them should go that Cap- 
tain McMorris. 

We should liquidate snobbishness from our 
Army and our Navy. 


Guest Editorial 


The Guest Editorial written by W. M. Mc- 
Laurine and appearing on page 5 of this issue, 
was written and printed prior to the enactment 
of the Price Control Law by Congress. 

We did not entirely agree with the position of 
Mr. McLaurine, nor do we expect contributors 
of Guest Editorials to always hold views which 
accord with ours. We believe that it is of value to 
the industry to have expressions of opinion from 
its leaders and they would be worthless if they 
were not recognized as the individual opinions of 
the writers. 

In this case Congress seems to have agreed 
with Mr. McLaurine and his ideas were incor- 
porated into the Price Control Law. 

While we use only one Guest Editorial each 
month, we will be pleased to receive volunteer 
contributions by those who have opinions they 
wish to express, and any sent will be used as soon 
as space can be found for same. 

The Guest Editorial in our March Ist issue, 
which is also our Accident Prevention Number, 
will be written by T. A. Wilson, Chairman of the 
North Carolina Industrial Commission. 
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Our Planes 


In the Strait of Magassar and at Rangoon 
there has recently been demonstrated, to our sat- 
isfaction at least, the superiority of American 
aviators and American planes over those of Ja- 
pan. The score in recent air battles with the Jap- 
anese, according to one commentator, has been 
almost 30 to 1 in favor of Americans. 

It has, of necessity, required much time to 
transport American aviators and planes to the 
East Indies, but they are beginning to reach 
there in volume and will be a vital factor in the 
war in that section. 

There are very few of our young men who 
have not been accustomed to driving automo- 
biles at high speeds and they are therefore much 
easier to train as aviators than the men of Japan 
where very few have ever ridden in a motor 
driven vehicle. 

There has been much criticism of our produc- 
duction-of planes in volume, but we very wisely 
delayed mass production until such time as im- 
proved types of planes could be developed. Had 
we gone into mass production even six months 
ago, our planes would have been no better than 
those now being flown by the Japs. 

Fortunately for us, the break with Japan did 
not come until we have produced superior type 
planes but were ready to engage in mass produc- 
tion. 

One type of plane, which is to have the parts 
manufactured at sundry points and then sent to 
assembly plants, was just ready for mass produc- 
tion when the Japs attacked Pearl Harbor. 

The small torpedo boats which recently sunk 
several Jap ships which while rendering aid to 
General MacArthur, have been in production for 
more than a year and we have an idea that they 
are going to be a pain in the neck for the Jap- 
anese. 


Your Work Will Be At The Front 


Let us remind you who are working in the tex- 
tile mills that while you may never be on the fir- 
ing line fighting with a gun for your country, the 
products which you turn out in the mill will be 
right there. The material which you are helping 
to produce will be with the flesh and blood of 
some brave American soldier as he fights for 
YOUR freedom and YOUR liberty. Yes, it’ll be 
up there at the front some day and if it were not 
for the material which your own hands make our 
army could not fight. So make it good for a 
good soldier. He expects it of you.—Textile 
Tribune, Spartanburg, S.C. 
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Comparing Steel Production 


The American Iron and Steel Institute says: 

1. The United States alone can produce three tons of 
steel for every two tons that can be made by Germany, 
Italy, Japan and all the Axis-dominated countries of the 
world. 

2. Combined steel capacity of the United States, the 
British Empire and Russia is considerably more than 
twice the Axis total. 

3. Even if two-thirds of the Russian capacity should 
fall into Germany’s hands, the United States and the 
Allies could still make 60 per cent more steel than -Ger- 
many and the rest of the world. 


Accident Prevention Number 


Very satisfactory progress is being made in 
securing material for our Accident Prevention 
Number of March Ist, 1942. 

We are trying to incorporate in that number 
information relative to the best practices relative 
to the prevention of accidents in the textile in- 
dustry. 

We expect to use many illustrations showing 
how accidents occur and to follow them with 
illustrations based upon experience in accident 
prevention. 

Several mills have inquired whether or not it 
will be possible to purchase additional copies of 
the Accident Prevention Number for distribution 
among their employees. 

The answer is yes, but such orders should be 
placed with us before February 15th, as the size 
of the Accident Prevention Number will make it 
necessary to begin printing same about that 
date. 


Order of Death 


A commercial aviation pilot was discharged 
for repeated violation of orders, but represented 
that his discharge was because of union affilia- 
tion and his reinstatement was ordered. 

Recently, tlying west at 8,000 feet when he 
had been ordered to stay above 10,000 feet and 
taking a short cut when he had been ordered to 
take a specific route, his plane crashed into a 
mountain and sent more than twenty passengers, 
including several of national prominence, to a 
blazing death. 

The reinstatement order was an order of death 
for many innocent persons, but union affiliation, 
in the opinion of many, is more important than 
efficiency. 
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KEEP ‘EM SPINNING 


7c Verrell Machine 
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“TERMACO” 


Today, when the heat is really on, you'll appre 


ciate more than ever the consistent quality that 


has made TERMACO standard equipment in the 


South's leading textile mills 


Card room bobbins and spools bearing the 
TERMACO trademark are pre ision-made ot 
high grade Rock Maple, with a hard. durable 


finish, highly polished inside and out Minutely 


inspected ror complete uniformity, they insure 


the even tension and smooth roving required 


ror continuous trouble rree performance 


Send us vour next order for textile wood parts 


Reasonably prompt ery assured 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


reensboro 
Soom peed (o. 


North Carolina 


Greensboro 


We Make 


LONG Blade Spindles 


from 


$HORT Blade Spindles 


| by mew perfected method of electric 
welding, and guarantee all spindles 
not to break under running condi- 


tions 
) We also change Acorns and Whorls 
sizes to mill specifications. 
Gossett Machine Works 
: W. Franklin Ave., Ext. 
Gastonia, N. C. 


HAVE YOU TRIED 
WALKER HEDDLES 


? 


Walker Manufacturing Co.. Inc. 
Huth and Atlantic Streets + Philadelphia, Pa. 


Southern Office: 11 Perry Road, Greenville, S.C. 
R. T. OSTEEN, Representative 


Company 


wT, 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Johnson 


Penetrants Finishing Softeners 
Sizing Compounds 88% Textile Glycerine 
Specialties 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
TELEPHONE 6450 P.O. BOX 1418 
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SECTION 


MAKING TOOLS LAST LONGER 


(Continued from January 1st tssue) 


CHISELS AND PUNCHES 


Don't use burred-head chisels—fiying burrs may put 
out your eye. 
Keep cutting edges sharp, with edge long for soft met- 
als, blunter for for hard ones. 
Be sure temper is proper, to avoid bending or breaking. 
Don't use a flat chisel cornerwise for chipping-over 
drilled holes. Use a lozenge or diamond-point. 
don't use a drift punch that is too large—or too small 
one will stick, the other bend. 
Dont use bent, dulled, or bulge-tip punches. They 
cause accidents, 
If a center punch point breaks or chips, have it retem- 
pered before resharpening. 


PORTABLE TOOLS 


Lubricate strictly in accordance with maker’s instruc- 
tions—usually daily. 

Don't stall the tool—if you do, shut off power imme- 
diately and work it free before putting power on it. 

Keep electric tools dry. 

Keep tools clean and inspect regularly for worn or bro- 
ken parts. 

Use best-quality hose or cable. Poor or old hose will 
deteriorate and allow pieces of lining to clog an aif tool. 
Poor electric cable leads to shorts and shocks. 

Make connections properly and carefully. 

don't mistreat or overload portable tools. 

lf tools are stored, be sure finished parts are grease 
coated. 

Keep dirt and dust out of bearings and motors. 

Replace or recondition motor brushes regularly. 


HACKSAW BLADES 


Machines 


If blades cut crooked, they are loose, the saw frame is 
out of line with the vise, the stock is loose, set is worn off 
one side of blade, 
Out. 


feed is too heavy, or the blade is worn 
Broken blades are caused by too few teeth per inch of 
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stock thickness, feed is too heavy, cut is started on a 
sharp corner, blade drops with a jar, or a new blade is 
jammed into a cut started by a worn one. 

Excessive blade wear is caused by too low a feed, slip- 
ping belt, teeth too fine for stock being cut, 
holding down on return stroke, 


saw-frame 
blade is in backward, 
coolant flow is insufficient or improper, or machine re- 
quires maintenance. 

Be sure blade is thick enough, wide enough and of 
proper length. 


Suit number of teeth to stock cut. 


Tighten blades 
quently. 


as much as possible, and check fre- 


Dont overspeed the machine, and be sure blade is 
properly inserted. 

Start cuts with light feed until the blade cuts through 
workpiece “skin,” particularly when starting a new blade. 
Usually, coolant is needed; without it, operate at 20 
strokes per min. Have coolant flowing before saw starts 
cutting, and keep it flowing until saw stops. 


Hand Saws 


Don't use a warped or twisted frame, and keep blades 
tight. 

Start the cut by scratching or scribing at the mark. 
Hold the workpiece firmly—thin pieces between wood 
blocks, etc 

Saw slowly (40 to 50 strokes per min.) with heavy 
pressure on cutting stroke and lift on return. 

Saw steadily and firmly, 
arms. 


using your body, not your 


Insert saw in irame with teeth pointing away from you. 
Be sure that blade is perpendicular and light. ‘“Hard- 
edge’ saws should strained tighter than “all-hard.”’ 

At least two teeth should always be in contact with the 
work, so the teeth will not “straddle.’ 

Start the cut easily, using the same action as in filing. 
Be sure to put on sufficient pressure to make the tee th cut 
and not slide or slip on the metal. 


BAND SAWS 


Have blades tight enough to hold a straight cut. 
Adjust guides properly so blades will run straight and 
not bind. 
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When placing a blade on a machine, have teeth project 
a little over the edge. If the wheels have a recess cut in 
the flange, have the blade extend slightly over the recess. 
When doing this operate the saw without the guides. Ad- 
just the lower guide first. This guide should be set so 
that the back of it just barely touches the back of the 
saw when running free. Adjust upper guide similarly. 


Side rolls of the guides should be adjusted to hold the 
blade in the proper alignment for straight. cutting. Where 
guide plates are used in place of rolls, adjust them so the 
saw will pass through freely. 

Material should be held tightly. If several pieces are 
cut at one time they should be clamped securely together 
and held rigid. 

Don't start a saw unless you are sure the guard over 
the upper wheel is closed, and that the saw is not binding 
in the guides or pressing against the back guide wheel. 

Don't jam the saw in a tight curve or sharp corner. 

Don't run the machine when the wheels are out of 
alignment. 

Don't allow wheels to collect grease or dirt and become 
“lumpy.” This should be removed with sandpaper. 

Don't crowd the work of the saw if it labors in the 
cut, 

Don't try to saw with a dull saw. 

Don't use a saw with insufficient set. It will bind. 

Don’t saw anything before you are sure there are no 
hidden hard spots or foreign material in it to snap off the 
teeth or break the blade. 


WRENCHES 


Never use any wrench for a hammer or prybar. 

Set adjustable wrenches to fit the surfaces to be grip- 
ped. Loose wrenches will slip, become sprung, and burr 
corners, 

Keep jaw faces and threaded elements clean and mov- 
ing parts lubricated. 

Apply a wrench so that the load comes at the base of 
the fixed jaw——not at its tip. 

Be sure wrench jaws are completely on the part being 
gripped. Tip-gripping springs the wrench. 

Never use pipe extensions to increase leverage, or ham- 
mer or sledge blows in tightening. You'll only break or 
spring the wrench or spoil the part being gripped. 

Don't use a wrench for a machine vise. 

Don't expect an adjustable wrench at full opening to, 
grip as securely as on small openings. Use a larger wrench 
if necessary. 


CHUCKS 


Don’t grip a short or broken drill in the jaw tips, then 
tighten the jaws with the key. Such treatment will spring 
the jaws. 

Overloading, using drills with turned-down shanks. 
dropping on its jaws, etc., will strip jaw or nut threads 
and make it stick. 

Don’t pound the chuck out of spindle—this may bend 
shank, force sleeve out of position, or break chuck body. 

Be sure drill is gripped securely. Slippage chews drill 
shank, wears chuck jaws, thus reduces its gripping power. 
power. 
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Use a chuck big enough for the job. Don’t turn down 
drill shanks to fit smaller chucks (a in. drill requires 
four times the driving power needed for a '-in. drill.) 

Don't use a wrench or pipe to tighten keys. This causes 
bent key handles, broken teeth, etc. 

Don't try to tighten a chuck with badly worn sleeve 
teeth or key holes. Replace the sleeve or the chuck. 

Be sure chuck shanks and machine socket are clean 
and tree of nicks before assembly. Otherwise, inaccurate 
running and tang breakage are probable. 

Keep chucks clean, oiled and free of nicks. 


VISES 


Be sure vise is anchored securely to its support. 

Don't use a bar or wrench on the handle to force jaws 
tighter—this only causes springing. 

Don't grip pieces on one side of the jaws if avoidable 
this also causes springing. 

Keep the vise screw clean and lubricated. 

Keep jaws and swivels tight. 

Don't use a vise for an anvil or cold-bending fixture. 

Gripping red-hot metal in a vise usually draws the jaw 
temper. 

Avoid striking, cutting into, nicking, or otherwise in- 
juring or weakening machine vises 
curacy. 


all these reduce ac- 


V-BELTS 


Be sure drive and driven shafts are in alignment. 

Keep belts tight. Every drive should have adjustment 
to take up for stretch as the belts age. 

If temperature is above 120-130° F., use a special heat- 
resisting belt, unless you're willing to accept shortened 
life. 

lf oil, dilute acids, or unusual atmospheres surround 
the belt, use special oil-resisting belts. 

Use matched sets of belts for longer life. Replace the 
set—not a single belt. 

Don't pry new belts onto a sheave. The bar may rup- 
ture cord construction. 

Don't use belt dressing. 

Store spare belts in a cool, dry, place protected from 
light and heat. 

Be sure the drive is not overloaded and that sheave 
diameters are not too small. 

Use recommended peripheral speeds. 

Don't allow belts te bottom in grooves. This causes 
slippage and life-killing heat. 

Keep groove sidewalls smooth and edges rounded. 

If a V-belt drive is to be out of use, remove the belts 
and store in a cool, dry place. Coat sheaves with grease. 
Remember to clean sheaves thoroughly before belts are 
replaced. 


FLAT BELTS 


Don't run belts exposed to weather if avoidable. 

Maintain proper tension. Run the belt as slack as DOs- 
sible while avoiding slip. Run, if possible, with the slack 
side on top. 
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New Appointments At Manhattan Rubber 


Four appointments to the executive staff of The Man- 
hattan Rubber Mfg. Div. of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., 
were announced recently by H. E. Smith, general man- 
ager. 

W. L. White, director of laboratories, and H. Snyder, 
manager of the roll covering and tank lining departments, 
are now assistant factory managers. H. H. Burrows has 
been appointed manager of the roll covering and tank lin- 
ing departments and P. A. Cady will be laboratory man- 


ager. 


HITLER AND THE DEVIL 


Old Hitler called the Devil on the telephone one day. 

The girl at Central listened to all he had to say. 

‘Now listen, Hell,” was his command. “Is Old Man Sa- 
tan home? 

Then tell him the Dictator wants him quickly on the 
phone.” 


The Devil said, “Well, howdy,’ 
you? 

I’m running a dandy hell on earth, so tell me how to do?” 

“What can I do?” the Devil gasped, “Dear Hitler, pal of 
mine; 

I hardly think you need my help—you're doing mighty 
fine.” 


and Hitler, “How are 


“Ves, Satan, I was doing good until awhile ago, 

When a man named Uncle Sam wired me Id best go 
slow: 

He said to me: ‘Dear Hitler: We don’t wish to be un- 
kind 

But you have raised hell enough and had better change 


your mind.’ 


“T thought the lend-lease bill a bluff and never would be 
passed, 

But Sam has put me on the spot—I’m afraid I cannot 
last. 

Now that’s why I've called you-—I need advice from you; 


I know that you can tell me just what I ought to do.” 


And Satan answered: “Hitler, dear, there's little left to 
tell, 

Uncle Sam can make it hotter than I can here in hell. 

I've been a mean old devil, but not half as mean as you, 

\nd the minute that you get here, this job is yours to do. 

“T'll be ready for your coming—I'll keep the fires bright; 

You'll think this place is heaven, when Sam begins tc 
fight. 

I see your days are numbered-—there’s nothing left to 
tell, 

So hang up the phone and grab your hat and meet me 
here in hell.” 


-Author Unknown. 
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Trowel a smooth, tough plastic surfacing 
right over your old concrete or wood floor, 


Plastic Rock comes complete, packed in barrels. Nothing more to 
buy. Simply mix and trowel right over old floor. Average depth 
one-half inch. Old floor Saturday is a new floor Monday. Also 
patches concrete to a perfect feather edge. Silent, dustless, spark - 
proof, shock-absorbent. Feels like cork under foot. Heavy loads 
on steel wheels actually improve it. Five-year-old floors show no 
wear. Natural color is dark gray. Other colors available. Used by 
U. S. Army, Navy and largest industries in America. Your contrac- 
tor or your own crew con apply. 


Ask for your copy of Re port 790.7 X 


HARRY H. PHILLIPS 
BOX 908 TRYON, N. C. 
Southern Division Supervisor 
Home Office 
UNITED LABORATORIES, INC. 
16801 Euclid Ave. Cleveland Ohio 


SALESMAN WANTED 


to represent this company in Southern territory. Splendid op 
portunity for right man. Write United Laboratories, Inc., at 


above address 


Manufacturers and Builders of 


Spinning Cylinders, Card Screens, Conveyor 

Pipe, Lap Aprons, Sliver Pans, Aspirators, 

Waste Chute Boxes, Gear Guards, Slasher 
Work, General Textile Sheet Metal Work. 


JENKINS METAL SHOP 
Gastonia, N. C. 


ESTABLISHED 1912 


WEAVING YARNS 


’ Hs to 20s either singles or two-ply on Tubes or Cones. 
LOCKE COTTON MILLS COMPANY 

Concord, N. C. 

Phone 4152 


| WEAVING YARNS | 
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PROBLEMS 


Use a tension-type motor base on short-center drives. 


Don't use undersized pulleys. 

Keep belts clean and avoid oil or water soaking. 

Dress leather belts regularly with a good belt dressing 
every 6 mo. fora year, then every 3 mo. Don’t use sticky 
dressings. 

Run leather belts with the hair or grain side to the 
pulleys. 

Use endless belts when possible. 

Kun a belt so that feather edges of laps on the pulley 
side point away from the pulley as they approach its 
face. 

Be sure a belt is square and lined up before splicing. 

When using belt lacing or other fasteners, but belt ends 
square and be sure they line up. 

Renew worn fasteners before they cause breakage or 
tearing. 

Re-cement feather edges and laps whenever they show 
openings. 

lf the belt doesn’t run properly, remove the cause of 
trouble. Don’t run the belt edge against any stationary 
object. 

Avoid shifters that do not throw the belt entirely on or 
off the loose pulley. Otherwise one side of the belt will be 
stretched. 

Don't run belts on flat-faced pulleys except on shifter 
drives 

Avoid idlers if possible; they put a reverse bend in the 
belt. If you must use them, use an approved type, prop- 
erly installed. 

Don't overload any belt and expect proper service 
thereafter. 

On rubber belts, use an approved dressing to soften the 
surface and make it grip. 

Keep pulleys clean. Lumps there cause belt. blisters 
and ply separation. 

Avoid slippage, shown by highly polished pulley sur- 
faces and glazed belt surfaces. 


CHAINS 


Lubricate periodically. A lubricated chain will outwear 
a dry chain 15 to 1. 

Clean regularly. Avoid rust, dirt and grit at inter-link 
points—they cause excessive wear. 

Don't permit kinks, twists or knots. Don’t permit a 
chain to cross an unprotected sharp corner or edge. Don’t 
trust chain that has been battered or bent. 

Be sure hooks are properly seated. 

Check welded rins and hook eyes periodically for 
cracks and distortion. 


\nneal chain chain periodically: and after it is sub- 
jected to heavy loads. 


Remember that as the included angle of a sling is in- 
creased, its ability to support load decreases. Thus. a 
single chain supporting a load at its middle can handle as 
much as a double chain or chain sling of the same size 
that has an included angle of 120°. At 90° included an- 
gle, the two chains have a strength about 1.4 times that 
of one chain, at 60° 1.6 times. 
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Know what the safe working load of each size of chain 
is, and don’t exceed it. Remember that an old chain loses 
its strength to some extent. 


CHAIN DRIVES 


Keep drives entirely enclosed if possible to exclude 
dust. Dust and grit shorten chain and sprocket life. 

Lubricate with oil or grease in the housing to well over 
half the drive height. 

Keep sprockets and chain aligned. If guide links wear 
on one side, sprockets are out of line. If a motor drives 
one, check for excessive end-float on the shaft. 

Don't use new chain on worn sprockets, or vice versa. 

Keep sprockets tight on shaft. 

Don't allow so much slack that the top strand rubs the 
bottom one or the. chain can slip. 


ANTI-FRICTION BEARINGS 


Don't unwrap bearings until ready to mount. 

Don't mount bearings on worn shafts. 

Don't try to force a bearing on a shaft too big for it. 

Don't use a bearing obviously too large for the shaft. 

Don't strike the outer ring, balls or retainer when driv- 
ing on the inner ring. 

Don’t force the outer ring into its housing by means of 
blows on the inner ring. 

Don't overload bearings beyond their stated capacity. 

Don't use vegetable, animal or graphite lubricants. 

Don't forget to protect the bearings from dirt and 
moisture. 


Don’t blame the bearing for trouble until the mounting 
is overhauled. 


PACKING AND GASKETS 

Be sure you are using the proper packing, both in type 
and size, 

Be sure packing is properly lubricated, both when in- 
stalled and in service. 

Clean out a stuffing box before inserting new packing. 

Seat each ring evenly before applying the next one. 
Stagger joints. 

Take up glands evenly and let them leak a little at first 
to allow for expansion. 

Don’t expect packing to seal a worn, abraded or mis- 
aligned shaft or rod. All you'll do is waste packing. 

Use top-quality materials: the big expenses in repack- 
ing are the labor and lost working time. 

Use gaskets as thin as possible. Thick gaskets are sen- 
sible only in case of rough surfaces or misalignment. 

See that flanges are clean and true before gasketing. 
and bolts and studs O. K. 
Use ring gaskets instead of full flange gaskets 
longer. 


they last 
Check the gasket to be sure it is centered and not over- 
size. 


Pull up evenly and tightly on flanges. 
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T. M. Forbes Rations Tires for Georgia 


T. M. Forbes, secretary of the Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association of Georgia, is Georgia’s rationing officer, and 
at present will give his full time to restricting purchases 
of new automobile tires. 

Temporarily, at least, the duties of his office will be 
operated from his present location at 940 Citizens & 
Southern Bank Building. 


Rule Manufacturer Must Give Right of Way To 
All Priority Orders 


Washington. D. C 
ing, including the B ratings for essential civilian orders as 


All orders bearing a priority rat- 


well as A ratings for defense orders, must be accepted by 
producers, in preference to any unrated orders, it has 
been directed in amendments to Priorities Regulation No. 
1. Previously the acceptance of B rated orders was not 
mandatory. 

\ new provision assigns a priority rating of A-10, the 
lowest rating in the A series, to all defense orders not 
otherwise rated. 

section 944.14 of Priorities Regulation No. 1 has been 
revised so that whereas producers were previously for- 
bidden to increase their inventories beyond the amount 
necessary to meet required deliveries, they are now for- 
bidden to accept delivery of materials for inventory in 
excess Of a practicable working minimum. The prohibi- 
tion applies to suppliers of materials for inventory as well 
as to producers who maintain inventories, and it covers 
non-défense as well as defense producers. An exception is 
made tor inventories of materials imported from foreign 
countries. 

No material may be fabricated, processed, alloyed or 


otherwise altered if the producer's inventory of the mate- 


rial in its altered form would thereby be increased beyond 
a practicable working minimum, unless specific authoriza- 
tion is granted by the Director of Priorities. 

Another amendment will help to prevent receipt of a 
new, high-rated orders from interfering with fulfillment 
of the delivery date on a previously accepted lower-rated 
order, unless the new order bears an AA rating or is ac- 
companied by specific direction from the Director of Pri- 
orities. If the new order is accepted, the producer may 
not divert material already completed or about to be 
completed on a previous defense order for use in filling 
the new order. 


Texas Textile Mills Go On 168-Hour Week 


Dallas, Tex.—Texas Textile Mills ran a three-quarter 
page advertisemenet recently in the Dallas Morning 
News ... with the heading SARS” 
“OPM 
asks Textile Mills to Operate on Seven-Day Production 


The advertisement is an appeal for workers 


Basis’ is another of headings. 


Elsewhere, the mill addresses this to: “The Hon. Frank 
L. Walton, chief Textile and Fabric Secretary on OPM, 
Washington, D. C.: We are with you! A seven-day 
schedule .. . a 168-hour week goes into effect in our mills 
immediately. We are doing, and will do everything in our 
power to satisfy your request, knowing it is imperative 
that textile mills operate on a 25-hour basis, seven days 
a week, to supply the needs of our Army and Navy for 
millions of yards of fabrics. .. .” 

The appeal for workers follows: “We urge former 
employees of cotton mills, both men and women with ex- 
perience in any capacity, to apply at our mills. We need 
spinners, weavers and beamers, and men capable of fixing 
and repairing mill machinery. We employ no one under 


18 years of age, and applicants under 21 must bring a 


birth certificate or some evidence of proot of age. 


WES 
( : 
fH 


wi 


Distributed by 
CLAUDE B. ILE 
Southern Manager 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


F, M. WALLACE 
HOMEWOOD, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Cc. C. SWITZER L. J. CASTILE 
GREENVILLE, S. C. CHARLOTTE, N. 


The Keever Starch Company, Columbus, Ohio 
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Where a appears opposite a name it 


indicates that the advertisement does not 


appear in this issue. 
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New Type Paint 


A new type of low visibility, heat 
reflecting paint which is said to meet 
civilian defense requirements for pro- 
tective concealment of fuel storage 
tanks, power plants, factories and 
other vital defense structures has just 
been made available, according to A. 
W.. Wells, Greensboro, N. C., repre- 
sentative of the Arco Co., Cleveland. 

Already in use on certain Govern- 
ment properties, the new paint meets 
tentative Navy specifications for in- 
fra-red reflecting paints for use where 
dark colors as well as heat reflecting 
qualities are required. 

“The availability of these paints in 
green, tan, black and four interme- 
diate shades which, when properly se- 
lected, meet all the requirements of 
good camouflage in this locality,” Mr. 
Wells said. 

“While all of these shades are dull 
and dark enough to largely obscure 
such structures from aerial observa- 
tion, they nevertheless throw off most 
of the heat of the sun’s rays which 
would normally be absorbed by such 
colors. They should make it possible 
to reduce tankage losses due to evap- 
oration by as much as 15%. If ap- 
pled over the roof coating of air con- 
ditioned buildings, these same paints 
will greatly reduce the amount of re- 
frigeration required to maintain a 
comtortable working temperature.” 


Rayon Staple Allocation To 
Continue 


Demand for rayon staple fiber was 
consistently heavy throughout all of 
1941 and it was necessary to allocate 
monthly supplies in order to make a 
fair and equitable distribution of the 
amounts available, H. W. Rose, in 
charge of rayon staple fiber sales of 
the American Viscose Corp., reported 
in reviewing 1941 developments. 

Stoppage of staple fiber imports 
from Great Britain upon completion 
of June orders cut off a supply that 
had been of great help in providing 
for the United States market during 
the first half of the year. In the same 
period, reserve stocks were heavily 
reduced. Thereafter, in the second 
half of the year, domestic production 
of staple fiber was increased, but the 
gain was just about sufficient to make 
up for the loss of impe rts. 

In the latter part of the year re- 
serve stocks were depleted and no 
imports were coming in. As a conse- 
quence, available quantities of staple 
hber in that period were below the 
level of the middle part of the year. 
This situation has continued and 
there is no prospect of getting back 
to the level reached by July, 1941. 
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Department 


512 W. Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C, 


Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT AND USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and 
SUPPLIES 


Phone 3-884] 


1064-90 Main St., 


Pawtucket, R. |. 


C. E. LUTTRELL & COMPANY 
Textile Machinery and Supplies 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


“Textile Center of the South” 


FOR SALE 


2—Cohoes Slashers, 7 and 5 ft. cylinder, one has 90” headway. 


39—Stafford Automatic Bobbin Change Looms, />’’ and 64” 


2-harness roller tops. 


1—Portable Tape Sewing Machine. 
No. 50 Universal Coners in gangs of two. 
Lowell and H. & B. Spare Slasher Cylinders. 
4—90” x 23” Copper Dry Cans. 
1—Arlington 2-Roll Pad, 80° —rubber and brass. 
]1—Butterworth 2-Roll Pad, 50’’—2 rubber rolls. 


BOBBINS—SPOOLS—ETC. 


reed space, 


BAY STATE TEXTILE CO. 


220 HARTWELL STREET > 


~ 


PRIVATE DETECTIVES 


Operatives furnished for all ethical 
legitimate cases to firms, attorneys 
and individuals. Male and female 
pperatives. Dictograph, Tel-tap, and 
(Camera services References any 
Lynchburg Bank or City Official. 
Phone or write Cundiff's Detec- 
tives. Inc., Lynchburg, Va. 


No branch offices and no solicitors. 


ee 


With irded Yarn or 
clean habits year: 

perience (‘an see and do 

right 


op n for mnecthk 


an 
> 


Plain We ave Mill; 
real ex- 


d 


PERFEX FIBRE BROOMS 
are well liked. 


Men like ‘em. Women like ‘em. 
They all like them. 

They are not bulky nor unwieldy 
| and do not twist in the hands. 


BATSON 
Greenville, S. C. 


Box 84] 
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FALL RIVER, MASS. 


Humidifier System For Sale ' 


ating tubes 
presses, We no 


adding gas he 
printing 
pee e need of our humiditfy- 
and wish to sell same 

system which had 


i -head 
in use prior our purchasé 


CLARK PUBLISHING CO., 
218 W. Morehead St.., 


Charlotte, N. C. 


WAN ThED—Position by two 


ham Weavers, and one filling haul oO! 
one frame fixer and one roving haulet! 
and one girl would like t lear peed 
ers, has had some xperiel 


can be made on short no 
Telephone 4-2249, Charlotte, 


ers. Change 
tice (‘all 


of 
| EATON & BROWN 
i Patent Attorneys 


1206 Johnston Bidg. Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg. Washington, D. C. | 
PAUL B. EATON 


Member Examining Corps 
U. S. Patent Office j 


Former 


We make and re- 
pair both big and 
little belts, quickly, 
economically and exactly. 


GREENVILLE BELTING 


COMPANY 


Phone 2218 (Day) 3916 (Nite) 


WANTED 

Position as Superintendent of 
4 AVINE White or colored 

fabri pDiair r fan weave. Now 

employed as General Buperintend- 

ent Married ige 4 A-1l refer 

I es (‘an il ior interview in 

i change on two to four weeks’ n | 

tics i 

Write “‘Superintendent,’’ 

c/o Textile Bulletin. 


POSITION WANTED 


as Overseer Card- 


ing or Spinning; 10 years on « n 
bination room: 6 years as night and 
Assistant Superintendent experienced 
m all types drafting cotton or rayon 
(;00d references Address 


ed.’ c/o Textile Bulletin 


SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE 


farber- in Spooler, 100 
clles 

Lowe Spinn ing 
Drive 


J. S. Christopher, 


Frames. 


spindles, 


I 
pin 
Lien 

» ape 


148 Hall Street 
Spartanburg, S. C. 
Phone 3712-W. 


Pigment Printing Increase 
Noted By Sherwin-Williams 


The use of Sherdye, by which the 
printing of textiles is ac complished by 
binding organic pigments with syn- 
thetic resins, is steadily increasing 
and research is responsible for en- 
larging the scope of the work, it is 
stated by B. M. Van Cleve, manager 
of the Pigment, Chemical & Color 
Division of the Sherwin-Williams Co. 

So far, the application of Sherdye 
has been confined to printing on cot- 
ton goods, but recent development 
work on rayon fabrics suggests that 
the use for these materials is not far 


off. 
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Cotton Fibre Testing Service 


Ay. R (Continued from Page 13) 
PARLE LAST G | (3) Other Analyse s Includ, d im Reports of Spinning 
MOSaasr qT, Sts: W hen bi th fiber and spinning tests are requested 
FURNACE LIMnc BOT a a R an effort is made in reporting the results to explain, as far 
ww “ae as possible, the spinning test results in the light of the 
For FU RNACES iiber properties. Such an analysis can be of considerable 
REPAIRING 


value to a cotton breeder by pointing out the good and 


the bad fiber features and showing how they influence the 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO pat 
factors in which the manufacturer is interested. 


last two to four times longer than 2 anes | 
these lined with fire brick. Write for lhe report of the spinning tests also includes a brief 
quotation.” statement as to the general type of manufactured product 

lor which the sample appears to be suited, as for example, 
CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. sewing thread, tire cord, mechanical fabrics, print cloth, 
Hartsville, S. C. sheeting, or coarse or fine dress fabrics. 


U.S. Circuit Court Upholds Division On 
Overtime 


RALPH E.. LO PER iO. In an opinion delving deeply into the social and eco- 


nomic aims of Congress in adopting the Fair Labor Stand- 

ards Act, the United States Circuit Court of Appeals for 
GREENVILLE, S. Cc. FALL RIVER, MASS. the Fourth Circuit upholds the Wage and Hour Division, 

| U. S. Department of Labor, in its interpretation of the 

overtime provisions of the act. 


Industrial Engineers 


: Specializing COST SYSTEMS The opinion, announced rec ently by Thomas W. Hol- 
WORK LOAD STUDIES land, Administrator of the is the ( 
Metnodetc. PAY ROLL CONTROLS Court opinion upholding the Division in its interpretation 
MoreThana COST REDUCTION SURVEYS that overtime pay must be at the rate of time and one- i 
Quarter of half the employee’s regularly hourly rate—not merely 


SPECIAL REPORTS 
a Century time and one-half the minimum rate under the act. 


Reversing the decision of Judge William C. Coleman, 
in U. S. District Court at Baltimore, Md., the Fourth 
Circuit Court opinion directs the lower court to enter 
judgment for William H. Missel against the Overnight 
Motor Transportation Co., Inc., of Baltimore, which em- 


ployed him as a dispatcher. Judge Coleman held that 

BARKLEY | Missel was entitled to only time and one-half 30 cents 

per hour, the minimum rate of pay under the act, despite 

MACH | NE \ £@)* KS the fact that his weekly wage was on a basis higher than 
RS OF that figure. 


The Circuit Court opinion, in disallowing the lower 


TEXTILE MACHINERY court s interpretation of the overtime provisions (Section 


/ (a) ) of the act, said: 

. PARTS ai “. . . the court below adopted a ‘minimum wage’ the- 
ory of Section 7 (a) and consequently concluded that the 

overtime provisions of the act are satisfied by the pay- 

ment of one and one-half times the statutory. minimum 


TELEPHONE 729 WORKS: N. MARIETTA ST. 


rate for each overtime hour—regular rate’ and ‘minimum 
rate becoming synonymous. 


=o 


‘This interpretation makes the overtime provisions of 


the act effective only as to employees in the lowest wage 
brackets. Since we have adopted a ‘maximum hour’ inter- 
pretation of Section 7 (a), it follows as the night the day 
that we must reached a different conclusion. 


“We think it is clear that ‘regular rate’ of pay means 
DARY FR | NG TRA VELERS the actual rate of pay which the employee is receiving, no 
ets 7 matter how high, and not the minimum rate set forth in 
Made in sizes for all counts of cotton, wool, worsted silk 
and rayon yarns. A trial order will convince you of the the statute. 
superiority and durability of Dary Ring Travelers. 
THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


‘We are unable to agree with the lower court that the 
primary purposes of the Fair Labor Standards Act are 


B. G. DARY, Treas. and Mer. satished by the payment of time and one-half the statu- . 

JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, Box 843, Greenville, S. C. tory minimum wage for overtime. Furthermore. we do 

H. REID LOCKMAN, Box 615, Spartenhure.s. C. not believe that Section 7 (a) is merely part of a broad . 

scheme of minimum wage regulation.”’ 
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Additional Textile Training Course 


E. W. Ruggles, director of the defense training courses 
conducted at North Carolina State College under the su- 
pervision of the United States Office of Education, an- 
nounces that applications for the fourth course in Fabric 
Testing and Inspection scheduled to begin on February 
2nd and run for 12 weeks have been so large that it has 
been necessary to add an additional course which will 
begin on February 16th. All expenses except board, room 
rent and books are paid by the Federal Government. 

Students who enroll in this course will be taught ele- 
mentary textile design, fabric analysis, fabric calculations, 
structure and analysis of knit goods, the care and opera- 
tion of fabric testing equipment, physical and chemical 
tests for the identification of fibers, as well as a study of 
yarn, weaving and fabric defects. 

Mr. Ruggles says that this is an excellent opportunity 
for high school graduates who are now engaged in the 
manufacture or distribution of textile products to lay the 
foundation for future advancemenet in textile establish- 
ments, and possibly to qualify for government service in 
the Quartermaster Corps as fabric inspectors. 


Suits and Blankets of Tree Bark 


The giant California redwoods coming to the rescue of 
the textile industry in helping to alleviate the wool short- 
age is envisioned in a patent just assigned to the Pacific 
Lumber Co., San Francisco, for combining redwood bark 
hbre with sheep’s wool. 

Woolen blankets and fabrics for overcoats and suitings 
on display at the company’s headquarters at 100 Bush 
street, San Francisco, containing from 30 to 40 per cent 
redwood bark fibre show no noticeable difference from 
ordinary wool fabrics. 

The idea of using this by-product of the redwood lum- 
ber industry for textile purposes began with the discovery 
of the felting characteristics of the short fibres in the 
bark as they collected in mats and spun balls on the 
screen-belts which segregate the long fibres used for Palco 
Wool insulation. As far as can be determined, this was 
the first demonstration of felting characteristics ever dis- 
covered in vegetable fibre. 

This discovery led to the development of processing 
equipment for recovering and segregating the short fibre, 
and also to a search for new markets for the material. 
The research staff of the Pacific Lumber Co., headed by 
(. L. Thompson, conducted a series of tests in conjunc- 
tion with a leading woolen company which showed that 
the redwood bark fibres interfelt and intermat with the 
wool fibre to form strong fabric. The present wool short- 
age hasteneed completion of these tests, which culminated 
in the granting of a patent on the process and its assign- 
ment to the Pacific Lumber Co. 

In the process for making the new combination fabrics, 
the short fibres from the redwood bark are combined with 
the natural wool fibres in the textile mills. The resulting 
blend is carded, combed and spun into yarn which can be 
woven or knitted into fabrics having properties similar to 
pure wool textiles. The blended fibres can also be com- 
bined into felts for making felt hats. Lighter weight blan- 
kets and clothing are said to result from the combination 
of material. Combinations range from 15 to 60 per cent 
of the bark fibre in the finished product. 
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Philadelphias Popular Hotel 
“Nearest Everything” 


Lith and Chestnut Streets 


400 
Outside 
Rooms 
each 
with bath 
| 4. and 
a 
- - circulating ice 
water 
4 ag 3 
AG 
aa 
ae 
pall 
Convenient to R. R. 
iT and Bus Stations 


Moderate Rates 


AUELPHIA HUTEL 


Victor 1. Hendricks 
Manager 


Headquarters 
for 


JAPAN 
WA 


LOCUST 
BEAN GUM 


(CAROB FLOUR) 


O.INC. 
82 WALL ST.. NEW YORK_N.Y. 
Representatives: 
CHICAGO: J. H. DELAMAR & SON, 160 E. ILLINOIS ST. 
NEW ENGLAND: P. A.HOUGHTON,INC,, BOSTON, MASS. 
PHILADELPHIA: R. PELTZ & CO..36 KENILWORTH ST, 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Wellington Sears Co. 
65 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 
Representing 18 mills—merchandising 25,000 fabrics . 


Industrial Fabrics—Garment Fabri 
Towels and Toweling—Drapery and U phoistery 
Fine Cottons—Ravon 


BRANCHES 
Boston Atlanta St. Louis San Francisco 
Philadelphia Chicago New Orleans Los Angeles 
Domestic Export 


MERCHANDISING 


Joshua L. Baily 


& Company 


40 Worth Street New York 


Neisler Mills Co., Inc. 
Selling gents 


66-68 Worth St. New York 


Iselin-Jefferson Co. 


90 Worth Street 
New York 


Chicago e Los Angeles 


San Francisco e Dallas 
St. Louis . Atlanta 
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Cotton Good Markets 


New York.—The most important news in the cotton 
goods field in recent weeks is the taking over by the Gov- 
ernment of the production of duck and similar fabrics. 
Indications were that the initial request for bids on some 
200,000,000 yards of duck for the Army and Navy fell 
far short of the yardage requested, and measures will be 
taken to remedy this. There is talk of price adjustments 
to encourage manufacturers, particularly in the higher 
cost plants such as rug or carpet manufacturers who 
might be able to manufacture the goods called for. The 
sharp advance in cotton since the turn of the year has 
also brought protests from duck manufacturers, who say 
that the increase of cotton costs, plus the freezing order 
press release of December 17th, has put them in an un- 
tenable position. 

W. Ray Bell, president of the Association of Cotton 
Textile Merchants of New York, stated that the supply 
situation in cotton-textile markets differs basically from 
that of some of the important commodities in which 
shortages now exist, saying that ‘a principal contrast is 
the existence within our continental boundaries of ample 
quantities of the basic raw material, cotton. Should se- 
rious civilian shortages of cotton textile products ever 
develop here, it will be not from lack of raw material, 
but from an insufficient supply of plant equipment, or 
properly trained labor, or both.” 

“It is estimated that 11% billion square yards of cot- 
ton woven goods were turned out by the mills last year: 
this compares with an all-time pre-war high of about 9% 
billion square yards. Cotton consumption is now proceed- 
ing at the unheard-of rate of 900,000 bales per month, 
and total mill operations have advanced from 93 per cent 
of two-shift employment in July, 1940 (the previous rec- 
ord year) to 134 per cent last November. This is a rec- 
ord which was regarded as fantastic by: many well-in- 
formed people in the industry as late as a year ago. 

“There is probably, however, still some room for in- 
creased production from longer hours, as additional mills 
join those which are already working at virtually full the- 
oretical capacity. And then, too, there are certain com- 
pensating factors. The automobile and rubber industries 
consumed a great deal of cotton fabric in 1941 which will 
obviously not be required in 1942; and every man for 
whom uniform materials are purchased by the Govern 
ment is removed, for present purposes, from the demand 
for civilian supplies. 


J.P. STEVENS & CO. Inc. 
elling Agents 


40-46 Leonard St. New York 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia.—-The spinning industry is having to make 
adjustments in counts produced to offset changes in con- 
sumption demands that have been brought about by the 
war. Curtailment in consumption of counts used by the 
automotive lining and furniture covering trades has been 
reported but now such spinners are said to be turning out 
much larger quantities of coarser counts such as could be 
used in making ducks for the armed forces. This necessi- 
tated a sales yarn adjustment, as the pile fabric and fur- 
niture covering trades took a very large amount of cotton 
yarn in ply carded. With the manufacture of automobiles 
stopped and furniture making greatly curtailed this move 
was imperative in yarns and may be accentuated in the 
near future. 


Carpet weavers are in a like position and spinners that 
made counts used by this trade have also been forced to 
make adjustments or find new outlets. Carpet weaving is 
being curtailed about 50 per cent in the wool conservation 
plan so that consumption of cotton yarns by these plants 
will be reduced accordingly, making it necessary for 
spinners to sell this poundage to other trades. Many car- 
pet weavers are taking steps to switch their looms over to 
the manufacture of coarse cotton fabrics for the armed 
forces. But in many instances spinners complain of the 
relatively long time after bids for duck and other goods 
are opened before awards are made. Spinners have op- 
tions out covering these goods bids and they want to see 
decisions made as quickly as possible in view of changes 
in the raw and other markets at present. 


Most spinners and commission merchants say that lit- 
tle new business is being done except where the yarns are 
going to be used in the manufacture of military fabrics 
or garments and they admit that as time passes this will 
become even more marked. In the combed section bulk 
of the production had previously gone into military lines 
and now such spinners expect practically all of their out- 
put to go into such lines in view of statements by the 
Army Quartermaster Corps that it means to keep speci- 
hceations up for the greatly enlarged force, meaning that 
much larger amounts of combed will be required. Amend- 
ments, such as the most recent one covering netting yarns, 
to the combed ceiling all make it more difficult for spin- 
ners to produce for civilian needs and more profitable to 
turn out Army counts. 


J. W. Valentine & Co., Inc. 


Selling Agents 
40 Worth St. New York City 
+ + 


Southern Representative 


T. HOLT HAYWOOD 
612 S. Main St. Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Oilless Wood Idler Blocks for Spinning. i 


Wood and Metal Oilless Bearings for all Textile 
Machinery. 


Harness and Dobby Sheaves with Oilless Bushings. 
Self Weighted Middle Rolls for Rayon Spinning. 
All kinds of Temple Rolls for Rayon Weaving. 


All Kinds of Special Wood Turnings 


Texwood Manufacturing 
and Sales Company 


Greenville, S. C. 


if it's Made of Wood, or Partly Wood, We Can Furnish It 


WATCH FOR THIS ONE! 


Textile Bulletin’'s | 


ACCIDENT 
PREVENTION 
NUMBER 


MARCH Ist 


Presenting a comprehensive 
group of illustrated articles. 
showing how accidents oc- 
cur in Textile Mills and how 
they can be prevented... . 
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Faster Silk Spinning 
the larger diameter rings requires a properly lected 
travels for best results Victor Travelers help You wget 
all the advantages of the latest methods 


Write for FREE 


samples 


Victor Ring Traveler Company 


N. E. 173 W. Franklin Ave. 
Gastonia, N. C. 


Tel. 247 


1733 Inverness Ave.., 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Tel. Vernon 2330 


| 
| 


PATENTED 


PLUSH COVERED SCAVENGER ROLLS 


Pick up better, strip easier, will keep flutes clean, last longer. 
Ply lays in opposite direction from center to facilitate stripping. | 


FULLY COVERED BY PATENT NO. 2,234,779 
AND MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


E. F. ROSE & COMPANY 
MAIDEN, N. C. 


If it’s QUALITY SERVICE and ACCURACY you : 
require to RECONDITION YOUR SPINNING 
TWISTER FLYER and DRAWING FRAME 
STEEL ROLLS 


CALL 
The Norlander Machine Company 


YORK ROAD TEL. 1084 GASTONIA, N. C. 


We are also specialists in all kinds of FLYER and 
SPINDLE repairs and manufacture flyer pressers 


OUR MOTIO: QUALITY AND SERVICE AT A MINIMUM COST 
Has realized thousands of repeated orders 


TRUITT BROS. 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Tanks e Sheet Metal e 
Mechanical Specialties e 


Ornamental Work e 
Machine Work e 
Industrial Trucks 


We Are Glad to Quote on any Equipment or 
Machine of Special Design 
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The Cotton Textile Industry in Wartime 
Production 


(Continued from Page 7) 


in the main from silk, are now being made of cotton fab- 
rics which have been specially developed and treated for 
rapid burning and minimum ash content. Surgical fabrics 
comprise another important contribution. 

In the air force can be found bullet-proof gasoline 
tanks which bear two thicknesses of heavy cotton weigh- 
ing three pounds to the square yard and are interlined 
with a newly-developed self-sealing material. Gun em- 
placements and vital war centers are camouflaged with 
cotton fabrics to avoid spotting places. Jeep cars are 
floated across streams in waterproof tarpaulins. In many 
encampments not only cotton tents In great numbers can 
be found but also buildings in which roofings employing 
osnaburgs have been installed. In winter posts can be 
found ski troops swathed in white cotton windproof gar- 
ments to merge them against a snowy background. In 
parachute divisions will be found tapes and beltings made 
of high breaking strength cotton yarns with which the 
silk parachute itself is used while as silk becomes scarcer 
experiments are constantly going forward in the develop- 
ment of cotton parachute cloth itself. 

Equally vital to defense, although less apparent to the 
ordinary amounts of cotton, as large 
and perhaps larger, which enter indirectly into the victory 


observer. are the 


efiort. These are the heavy amounts of cotton goods 
which are used industrial production of other mate- 
rials. In the arsenals of democracy parts of mass produc- 


tion goods, such as automobiles, airplanes, guns and sun- 


dry other items, move through assembly lines over con- 


veyor belting made from cotton. Buffing and polishing 
cloths, fabrics used as interlining in small boats, yarns 
used in electrical insulation, and a thousand and one 
orthe items come to mind in this direction. The work 


clothing worn by labor in defense plants which is being 
supplied constantly rising amounts are of cotton. In 
addition, the industry has developed attractive clothing 
for women workers in which fabrics similar to those em- 
ployed in men’s wear are used. 

another division associated 
Formerly millions of yards of burlap woven 
India were imported for the manufacture of 
Today little burlap is being imported and its sale 
is surrounded with severe restrictions. Great Britain has 
bought heavily in Calcutta for the sandbagging of its 
cities at home and of its fighting front in Africa and the 
Near East. Shipping has been tight and consequently the 
United States has to rely 


materials constitute 
with defense. 
from jute in 


Bag 


bags. 


more and more on its native 


cotton. Millions of yards of cotton osnaburg and 
cotton sheeting are already being used in making bags 
lor the movement of crops to markets and additional mil- 
lions will be needed both for this and for the 
making of supplies of sandbags, amounts of 
which have already been bought by the Government. The 
needs of the Government in this direction have been out- 
lined in sketchy form so far but. the textile industry 
stands ready to meet this important production challenge 
also should the need arise. 


Pury 
moderate 


In common with other industries, cotton textiles are up 
against the difficulty that increased public buying power 
resulting from the defense and victory efforts has created 
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a heavy rise in the civilian demand for goods. The diffi- 
culties following the last war led to a reduction in the 
number of cotton spinning spindles in the United States 
and a long period of depression in the thirties tended to 
keep well in check any expansion in industrial plants. As 
a consequence the record rate of production achieved has 
resulted only from operating mills two and three shifts 
a day and in some cases running them 168 hours weekly. 


Bumper and Check Strap Hints 
(Continued from Page 9) 


True, it doesn't take but a few minutes. But supposing 
you are tied up with a dirty job and have several other 
breaks on hand. To place on a new strap requires a few 
seconds. So the logical fix would be to use the new scrap, 
avoiding possibilities of serious breaks during those rush 
periods when “everything” goes wrong. 


Check Straps 

The check strapping is also the brunt of numerous 
make-shifts. Here we have a different action taking 
place. Whereas, the bumper straps must take a sudden 
blow in the majority of instances, the check strapping is 
subjected to a jerky pull or pushing blow according to 
manner of strapping attachment. And accordingly, the 
type of check usually governs the ply, width and kind of 
strapping to be used. 

\ stiff strap fails to check properly and for this reason 
a good grade of pliable strapping should be used—either 
leather or substitute. When using leather, it is sound 
economy to purchase strapping material in hide form if 
supply room help is sufficient to handle the cutting. 
Otherwise, strapping material purchased in rolls would 
be of considerable help in eliminating waste. If a strap is 
broken, little time should be lost in replacement. Found 
in the usual section of looms will be but two or three 
different length check straps. A fixer should have a few 
cut to length, with proper holes punched, so when a strap 
needs replacement, no time is lost In measuring, cutting 
and punching holes. 

lf straps are purchased in length lots, they should be 
selected in lengths to fit the various types of check straps. 
ven if a strap is two inches overlength and this two 
inches is cut free at time of attachment, it makes an 
expensive piece of material waste—plus cost of shipping 
and other fractions of cost—-that must eventually be fig- 
ured into the price-per-yard basis of woven cloth. 

There are so many methods of attaching check straps 
that describing is merely a matter of choosing one such 
method and approaching the problem from there. The 
fundamental principles of waste elimination can be ap- 
plied on any type check strap, so if a fixer, in reading this 
article should be unfamiliar with certain straps as men- 
tioned, he can still apply the basic idea, merely by fixing 
in his mind the certain changes required to fit the familiar 
into the pattern. 

Notice the method of attachment as shown in Figure 
>. The frame-side of the strap is not shown, but attach- 
ment is made by directly attaching to the loom frame 
somewhear near the brake or shipper handle; to an ex- 
tension bracket, or often to a spring action adjusting 
control. One important fact here: on this type of check 
attachment, make sure the strap is near horizontal. This 
can be readily understood by following the sketch. 
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Prepared To Produce 


6.000.000 Ibs. of SEYCO 
To Meet The Annual Demand 


(The LARGEST Warp Size Plant in the Country) 

Seyco Sizing has won such accept- 
OTHER ance that expansion of production 
facilities have been continually neces- 
PRODUCTS | sary. Today Seydel-Woolley & Co. 


Softeners has the largest plant specializing in 
7 the production of warp sizing. Its 
Shuttle Dressing present capacity is over 6,000,000 Ibs. 
annually. 
Penetrants ASK FOR DEMONSTRATON 


Our well equipped chemical staff, di- 
Alkalis rected by Dr. Seydel, a renowned chemist 


(honored by American Chemical Soclety 
_ as councilor), will help you with your 
sizing and finishing problems. 


‘A company is hnown by the customers it heeps.”’ 


Seydel-Woolley & Co. 


Textile Chemicals 


748 Rice St., N. W. ATLANTA, GA. 


CVERY LOOM FIXER NEEDS THIS BOOK! 


ERECTING, 
OVERHAULING, 
AND FIXING 
LOOMS 


by FRANK D. HERRING 


The popular series of articles, which ap- 
peared in Textile Bulletin for over a year, 
are now available in a single handy volume. 


CLOTH BOUND 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 


Price $1.25 


CLARK PUBLISHING Co. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, | 
Center of Screw. H 


Push Button Control Re- 
versing Switch with limit 
stops up and down. 


Self contained. Set anywhere 
you can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will 
tell you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 


328 West Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
0 


GATES vuULco ROPE 


e V-Drives 

e V-Flat 

Quarter-Turn 
@ Double-V 


GATES Textile Drives 


@ Cone Belts 
© Card Bands 
@ Evener Belts 
@ Loom Pickers 


GATES Industrial Hose 


ENGINEERING SALES CO. 


Builders Bidg. Allen Bidg. 


Charlotte, N. C. Greenville, S. CO. 


VELVAK 
Belt Lubricant 


CLEANS, SOFTENS, PRESERVES AND 
WATER-PROOFS BELTS 
INSURES 100% POWER TRANSMISSION 
CONTAINS NO GUM OR PITCH 


FULBRIGHT LABORATORIES, Inc. 
Offices, 205-6-7 Latonia Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


- 
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Gastonia Belting & Supply Co. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


Manufacturers of Leather Belting, Pickers, 
Bumpers, Loom Strapping, Etc. 


Distributors for Manhattan Rubber Products, Belt 
Cement, and Belt Hooks of all kinds. 


137 E. Franklin Ave. P.O. Box 174 


Phone 788 
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Notice a hole is drilled through the side of the stick 
and strap attached by means of a round-head bolt or 
stove bolt. Some fixers drill the hole in the back of the 
stick and used a wood screw for attaching the strap. This 
latter method causes the hole in the strapping to become 
enlarged, often necessitating a new hole or a new strap at 
times. Another familiar method is to wrap the strap a 
few turns around the stick before fastening. This latter 
method wastes leather, as the wraps are unnecessary. 
Another disadvantage found in this fix is that the strap- 
ping occasionally drops low on the stick as the pick is 
made, forcing a long check and retarding the shuttle’s 
entry into the box, resulting in frequent loom bang-ofts. 

On looms equipped with spring check controls, the 
strapping should be placed on a slight angle upwards on 
the stick. If the angle runs down, the strapping often 
snubs around the check stop, wearing the strapping or 
cutting it to a marked degree. This soon calls for a new 
strap replacement, for even though a strap is supple and 
tough, wearing is intensified under adverse conditions. 

Another valuable suggestion which saves considerable 
material is to keep straps down to satisfactory widths 
capable of absorbing the sudden jerky shocks or pushing 
blows. A strap four inches or over is a loss of material, 
more costly and often functions less satisfactory that a 
strap an inch or so less in width. On many looms, strap- 
ping can be reduced one-half in width and still carry its 
share of the burden. Often, testing for comparison to 
ascertain economical widths and plies will prove enlight- 
ening. 

But of equal importance, when the usual line of straps 
are removed from the loom, they can be utilized in many 
places about the weave shed. This strapping, cut into 
various lengths in removing worn and torn spots, finds its 
way on the lay front for absorbing temple plate jars; as 
parallel straps; for covering box-pin hold downs, and for 
many other purposes. A fixer certainly won't let any 
grass grow under his feet when he brings rebirth to the 
apparently worthless materials usually discarded. 


; lay end 


- stick 
check strép 
parallel 
bolt 


paralle? strap 


Fig. 5 
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Advisory Committee On Dyestuffs 


An advisory committee on dyestuffs, composed of rep- 
resentatives of leading dyestuff producers, has been ap- 
pointed by the Textile Color Card Association, it has 
been announced by Margaret Hayden Rorke, managing 
director. 

The function of this advisory group, Mrs. Rorke stat- 
ed. will be to guide the Association's various color com- 
mittees on all dyestuff problems, so that when the sea- 
sonal colors for textiles, shoes and leather, gloves and 
hosiery are chosen, the Association will be assured that, at 
that time, the shades can be produced without affecting 
the government’s needs for vital materials used in the 
manufacture of dyestuffs. In this way, the Association's 
members, as well as other users of its cards, will know 
that the colors when issued are not only fashion-right but 
obtainable. 

This procedure should prove not only of great value to 
the textile and allied fashion industries, but should also 
materially assist the Government in its national war el 
fort. 

The advisory committee on dyestuffs, co-operating with 
the Textile Color Card Association in thé plan outlined 
above, is composed of the following members: bh. K 
Price, National Aniline Div., Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corp.; J. F. Warner, Calco Chemical Div., American 
Cyanamid Co.; Samuel I. Parker, Ciba Co., Inc.; W. F 
Van Riper, E .I. duPont de Nemours & Co.; Daniel P 
Knowland, Geigy Co., Inc.; ]. R. Bonnar, General Dye 
stuff Corp., and James Walker, Sandoz Chemical Works, 
Inc. 


Viscose Protects Its Rayon Plants 


Anti-sabotage and anti-air raid programs have been 
formulated and put into effect at all plants of the Amer 
ican Viscose Corp., largest United States rayon producer, 
George M. Allen, assistant general plant manager, made 
known. The plants are located at Marcus Hook, Lewis- 
town and Meadville, Pa., Roanoke and Front Royal, Va., 
and Nitro and Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Precautions against sabotage include a large increase in 
the number of guards on duty at all times both inside and 
outside the plants and thorough lighting at night of fences 
surrounding plant areas to permit instant detection of 
intruders. Special precautions have been instituted to 
protect the power plants, water intakes and other espe- 
clally vital parts of each plant’s equipment. In addition, 
the company has tightened up on gate passes, and guards 
check on packages going in and out, as well as on auto- 
biles and trucks. 

At plants located where there is possibility of air at- 
tack, arrangements have been made for black-outs to be 
put into effect in five minutes or less. Furthermore, the 
regular first aid crews and fire brigades have been 
strengthened and provided with additional equipment, 
salvage crews have been organized, and engineering corps 
have been formed to deal immediately with electrical and 
mechanical repairs. Voluntary groups of female employ- 
ees are being trained in bandage making by nurses in the 
plant dispensaries, and improved signal communication 
systems between the various defense groups in each plant 
re being put into operation. 
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© And HARTEX does 
its part in providing 
chemicals which help 
to produce lovely, 
| sheer and serviceable 
| rayon stockings. Con- 
sult us now — our 
laboratories are at 
| your service. 


beautiful sheer silk 
stocking whit h--has made American 
women ‘the envy of others the world 
over? American\ research, American in- 
genuity developed acceptable substi- 
tutes in full-fashioned rayon hosiery. 
Now — new dilficulties arise! In over- 
coming them (as they will) hosiery 
makers will find genuine help in HARTEXx 
products and research. 


THE HART PRODUCTS CORP. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 


1440 BROADWAY e NEW YORK,N. Y. 
THE HART PRODUCTS COMPANY of CANADA, Ltd, © GUELPH, ONTARIO 
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| | CHEMICALS 
| for the production of 
: finer rayon hosiery 
HARTEX RAYON OIL -a 
cant and softener for use in the 
throwing and knitting of rayon 
hosiery yarn. Easy to apply. pro 
: vides even thickness of oil film 
| washes out freely. Promotes good 
+) | | knitting and improved, level dyeing. 
| which acts as an effective binder 
| for high-twist yarns. Provides added 
strength, elasticity and sheerness. 
Easy to use, requires no special 
| handling, does not interfere in dye 
thy | ing operations. 
— A complete line of processing 
agents for every finishing operation. 
| 


Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equidment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN, We realize that operating executives 


are frequently in urgent need of information, service, 
of real value to our subscribers. 


ACME STEEL CO., 2888 Archer Ave Chicago, Lil. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 608 Stewart Ave. S.W Atianta. Ga... Webb. Dist 
Mer. Sou. Sales Reps.: C. A. Carrell, 523 Clairmont Ave... Decatur. Ga.. 
Phone Dearborn 6267; Frank G. German, 1617 Beverly Drive, Char 
lotte, N. C.. Phone 8-3298: G. R. Fasley. 107 Manly St.. Greens 
C.. Phone 1610; William G. Polley, 937 Cherokee Lane, Signal Moun 
tain, Phone Chattanooga 8&-2685: John Brill. 800 Magazine 
St.. New Orleans, La... Phone Magnolia 5859. Warehouses at 
Ga.. Greenville, S..C.. New Orleans, La 
Mass. Sou 


ALLEN CO., 440 River Road, New Bedford Repr.: L. E 


Wooten. Fort Mill. S. C. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAT 
New York City Sou. Office and 


CORP... 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
Warehouse VW More itwite. 


Chariotte, N. C.. Hugh Puckett, Sou. Sales Mer. Reps... John D. Hun 
ter. E. H. Driver, Paul F. Haddock. A. W. Foley. Charlotte Om EK. J 
Adams, 1404 22nd St.. Birmingham. Ala.: Jack B 


Ruttor N 
Suttie. [Clairmont 


Mendenhall St.. Greensboro. N 
10 South Mobil 


Ave.. Decatur. Ga.: K. FE. Youngchild 


Providence, RK. I. Sou. Plants. Char 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO 
lotte, N. C.. and Atlanta. Ga 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CO... 850 Fifth Ave. New York Citys SOU 
Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. Harry L. Dalton, Mer. 


ARKANSAS CO., Inc... P. O. Box 210. Newark. N. J Sou 
Jasper M. Brown. 1204 Greenwood Cliff. Charlotte. N. ¢ 


Rept 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO.. Industrial Div... Textile Products Section 
Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office. 833 Norwood Place. Greenville. S. ¢ 


Ashley, Sou. Dist. Mer. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., Inc... Providence, R. Ll. Chester L. Eddy 
Asst. Sales Mer... 903-004 Woodside Greenville. S. ¢ Sou. Reps 
W. Chester Cobb, Erwin Laxton and Reid Tull. Charlotte. N. ¢ office 
John H. Graham, Box 904, Greenville. S. C.: Harold T. Buck. 1615 
12th St... Columbus, Ga.: John R. Brown, Trussville. Ala 


ASHWORTH BROS. Inc.. Charlotte, N. ¢ Sou 
wood Place, Greenville. S. C.: 215 Central Ave. S.W 
fexas KRep.: Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex 


Offices. i4 \ Nol 
Atlanta tei 


ATWOOD MACHINE CO 


. Stonington, Conn SOU 
Johnston Blde.. 


Chariotte, N. C, 


Rep.: Fred Sails 


\UFFMORDT & CO., C. A., 2 Park Ave 
George B. Wilkinson, 613 Johnston Bide 


New York City. Sou. Rep 
Charlotte, N. ¢ 
BAHNSON CO., THE, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., 
tributor, Carolina Supply Co.., 


Boston, Mass. Warehouse and. Sou. Dis 
(;reenville. S. C. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Il. Sou. Office. 31 W. McBee Ave 
Greenville, S. C., J Spencer, Mgr 
BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. ¢ 
Boston. Mase 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES. Inc... 160 High St.. 
Sou. Office, 511 Johnston Bide... Charlotte. N. ¢ 


BAY STATE TEXTILE CO., 220 Hartwell St.. Fall River. Mass. N.C 
Agt.. John Graham Webb, P. O. Box 844. Hillsboro. N. C.. Phone 127-B 
BECCO SALES CORP., Buffalo, N. Y. Sou. Reps.: J. D. Querfn and 
Db. S. Quern, 1930 Harris Road, Charlotte. N. C. 


BEST & CO... Inc... EDWARD H Boston 
liames. 185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur. Ga.. 
Gossett, William J. Moore, 15 Augusta St.. 


Mass Sou Re 
Phone Dearborn 5974: Ralph 
Greenville Phone 150 


BORNE. SCRYMSER CO... Works and Offices, 682 S. Front St.. Eliz 
abeth, N. J.: Warehouse, §15 W. Morehead St (haritotte. N. ¢ SOU 
Mer.. H. L. Siever, Charlotte, N. ¢ Keps.: W. B. Uhler, Spartanburg 
Young, Charlotte, N. John Ferguson. LaGrange. Ga 


BROOKLYN PERFEX CORP.. Brooklyn, N. Y. Sou. Repr John 


Batson, Box 841, Greenville, S. ¢ 

BROWN CO., THE DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Greenville. 
S. C.. Ralph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore: Griffin, Ga Belton C. Plow 
den: Dallas, Tex.. Russell A. Singleton Co Inc.: Gastonia. N. C (;as 
tonia Mill Supply Co.; Chattanooga, Tenn., James Supply Co.: Spar 
tanburg, S. C., Montgomery & Crawford 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 
CAROLINA RUBBER HOSE CO., Salisbury, N. C, 

CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N. ¢ R. D. Hughes Sales Co.. 
2106 S. Lamar St., Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep 


(including Canada), C. BF. Herrick, 44 Franklin St... Providence, R. 
European Rep., Mellor, Bromley & Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 
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equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABOR ATORIES, Ine 
Peter S. Gilchrist. Jr.. Rep. 


Charitotte. N. C, 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO.. Charlotte. N. Cc. J. EK. Mc 
Kenna, Charlotte. N. C.: J. BE Beattie, Box 82, Greenville, S. C.: ge 
Harkey, Supt., Charlotte, N. C. 


CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts.. New York City. Sou 
Offices and Warehouses. Charlotte. N. C. 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, Towa. Sou. Reps.: Luther Knowles. Box 127 
Phone 2-2486. Charlotte. N. ¢ Grady Gilbert, Box 342, Phone 3192. 
1 Sales Co.. In ceo. B. Moore. Box 481. Phone 
S22, Spartanburg, S. C.; Boyce L. Estes, Box 325, Phone 469. LaGrange. 
(;a.; Gordon W. Enloe, P. O. Box 851 (;sadsden \la Hiarold P. Gol 
ler, 900 Woodside Bldg lel. 8718. Greenville. S. ¢ Stocks carried at 
(arolina Transfer and Stor ive Co (Charlotte N. C.: Consolidated Bro 
kerage Co.. Greenville. S. ¢ Bonded Service Warehouse. Atlanta (2a.: 
Products Distributing Co., Rock Hill, S. ¢ Industrial Chemi 
cals, Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


~> 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO.. Gastonia. N. C. 


CULE MFG. CO.. R. D.. Newnan. Ga 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place. New York ( ity 


Corn Products Sales Co.. Greenville. S. ¢ John R. White, Mer Corn 
Products Sales Co.. Montgomery Bldg.. Spartanburg. S. C.. J Canty 


Alexander, Asst. Sou. Me (orn Products Sales Co Mill and Paper 
tiurt Bide Ga { ty. Mer 
4274-25 Southeastern Hide (;reensbore, N. C.. W. R 
Products Sales (o.. Comer Bide 


Stocks carried at convenient points 


Mer.;: Cor 
H. Kelley, Mg 

CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO... 7&2 Cambridge St.. Worcester. 

Keps.: Greenville, S. C.. 1000 Woodside Bldg... W. F. Wood 

ward, Tel. 8886: Dallas. Tex 0. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co. ; 

Philadelphia, Pa., 794 Drexel Bidg., J. A. Fitzsimmons: New York. N. 
200 Fifth Ave Fr. C. Bryant 


iss Sou 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St.. Boston. Mass. Sou. Office. Wood 
side Bide Greenville, S. C Sou Agts M Bradford Hodges. 161 
Spring St.. N.W.. Atlanta Ga.: Jesse Hodges. 1836 Kast Morehead 
Charlotte, N. C.; Byftd Miller, Woodside Bidg.. Greenville. S. C. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John E 
Humphries, P. O. Box 848, Greenville. S. C.: John H. O'Neill. P. O 
Box 720, Atlanta, Ga.; H. Reid Lockman, P. O. Box 515, Spartanburg. 


4 

DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO.. Dayton. O. SOU Reps.: William L 
Morgan, P. O. Box 846, Greenville. J. O. Cole, P. O, Box 846. 
Greenville. S. ¢ rhomas W. Meighan, 1149 St. Charles Place. Atlanta. 
Ga. Sou. Jobbers: Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville Belting Co 
(;reenvilile, S. C rextile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Odell Mill 
Supply Co. Greensboro, N. ¢ Young & Van Supply Co.,. Birmingham. 
Ala.: Industrial Supply, Inc., LaGrange, Ga.; Textile Supply Co., Dal 


las, Tex. 


DETERGENT PRODUCTS CO., 494 Spring St.. N.W.. Atlanta. Ga. 
Offices at: Columbia, S. C., Raleigh, N. C.. Texarkana, Ark.. Columbus. 
(7A. 


DODENHOFF CO... W. D.. 
Reps John Ellison. Box 961 


619 Rutherford St.. Greenville. S. C. Sou 
Greensboro, N. C.; Otis A. Zachary, Box 


136, Atlanta, Ga.: Spencer W. Sparks, Chattanooga Bank Chat 
tanooga, Tenn.; T. Hunter Long, Box 485, Tampa, Fla.: 0. L. Carter. 


619 Rutherford St.. 
A. Derry, 04 Howard St 


Greenville, S.C. New England Sales Rep.; Herbert 


Melrose. MIass 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. 
houses, Spartanburg, S. C.. Clare H 
Forsyth St.. S.W.. W. M. Mitchell. 


Sou. Offices and Ware 
Draper, Jr.; Atlanta, Ga., 242 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc., E. I., Organic Chemicals Dept.. 
Dyestuffs and Fine Chemicals Div... Wilmington. Del. John L.. Dabhbs, 
Sou Sales Mer.; D. C. Newman, Acting Sou. Sales Mer.: J. D. Sandridge. 


Asst. Sou. Sales Magr.: E. P. Davidson, Asst. Mer. Technical. Sou. 
Warehouses, 414 S. Church St., Charlotte. N. C. Reps.: C. H. Asbury. 
H. B. Constable, J. P. Franklin, J. F. Gardner. L. EB. Green. M. D 


Haney, W. R. Ivey, S. A. Pettus, A. W. Picken, N. R. Vieira. Charlotte 
Office; J. T. McGregor, Jr.. James A. Kidd, 1985 Jefferson Standard 
Bide., Greensboro, N. C.: John L. Dabbs. Jr.. G. H. Boyd. 804 Provident 
Bidg.. Chattanooga, Tenn.; R. D. Sloan, T. R. Johnson, Greenville. S. 
3 '. F. Crayton, Adam Fisher, Jr.. W. A. Howard, Columbus. Ga.: 
J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.: Tom Taylor. Newnan. Ga. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc., E. 1... The R. & H. Chemicals 


Dept. Main Office, Wilmington, Del.: Charlotte Office, 414 S. Church 
St.. LeRoy Kennette, Dist. Sales Mer. Reps.: J. Moore, Technical! 
Man; Penn R,. Lindsay, Salesman, 414 S. Church St.: N. P. Arnold. 


2386 Alston Dr.. Atlanta, Ga.. Technical Service Man: R. C. Cochrane. 
$56 Pine Tree Drive. Atlanta. Ga.. Salesman: O. G. MeCullers. Me 
Daniel Heights Apt., Greenville, S. C., Tech. Repr. 
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EAGLE KOLLER REPAIR WORKS Greenville, S. ¢ 


EATON, PAUL B.. 218 Johnston Bide.. Charlotte. N. ¢ 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO... Lawrence Mass. Sou. Plant. 118% 
W. Fourth St.. Charlotte. N \.. George Field, Mgr.: Clifton EK. W itson. 


Mgr. Sou. Sales. Wm. S. Taylor supt. Charlotte Plant. Box 2036. Te! 


46-7508; Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfe (Co Agct.. P. O. Box 1982. Phone 
Main 2648, Atlanta, Ga.- Alvin Braley, Southwest Supply Co. Aet.. 


@ Rox 256. Phone 170 | lex 


ENGINEERING SALES 217 Builders’ Ride Charlotte 


and Allen Bidg., Greenville. ¢ R. and V. G. Brookshir. 


FABREEKA PRODUCTS eee Summer St Boston, Mass. Sou 


Kepr.: Wm. F. Lancaster, 676 S. Church St. Spartanburg, S. C 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO.. 3908-18 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa 
sou. Reps.: John E. Fox, Liberty Life ins. Bidg.. Charlotte, N. ¢ 
KR. Aycock, 911 Provident Bide (hattanooga, Tenn 


FISK] BROS REI INING AT} DT\ 129 Lockwood 
St.. Newark, N. J. Sou Rep J. Fred Welch, 1317 Lafayette Ave 


Chariotte, N. C.: A. Day. 681 Spring Si N.W.. Atlanta. Ga Sou 
Distributors lidewater Suppiv Co O. Box &80 Norfolk. Va Pick 
water Supply Co., Roanoke. Va lidewater Supply Co.. P. O. Box 212. 
Asheville. N. ¢ Tidew supply o (Columbia (hears 
631 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia. 


N. C.; Jefferson Brick Supply Co.. 2220 First Ave. South, Birmingham. 
A\la.: Knoxville Belting A suppiy Co wos W. Jackso Ave... Anoxville 
fenn.; Noland Co.. 115 Market St. ¢ hattanooga, Tenn burner Supply 
Co.,. St. Louis and Commerce Sts. Mobile \la.: Kennedy & Bowden 
Machine Co.. 184 Third Ave... North. Nashville ben! 


FOSTE R M. A( HINE Westfield iss Sou es, 4509 ston 
Bldg., Charlotte. N. C. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS (€O.. Provide nee. R. I. Sou. Plants. Southern 
Franklin Process Greenville. S. Central Franklin Process 
Chattanooga, Tenn 


FUT ~ LABORATORIES, |] 


205-6-7 Latonia Bide Chat 
lotte. O. Fulbright 


FULTON BAG & COTTON MILIS Atlanta, Ga 
GASTONIA BELTING & SUPPLY CO Gastonia. N. ( 
ASTONTA BRI SH (;astonia, 


GENERAL COAL CO.. 1217 Johnesto: Bide... Charlotte. ¢ W 


Lassiter, Sou. Sales Mer.: Frank W Reagan, Asst. Sou. Sales Mer 
Keps P. W. Rlack Apt 1-2. Virginia Apts S. 4 H 
G. Thompson, 97 Tacoma Circle. Asheville. N ( Guy H. Sowards, 421 
N. Blount St.. Raleigh. N. C.: Fy ink B. Crusan. 210 J] Franklin St 

Office No ‘7 Richmond Dudley ivy Wats wrichit 


Bidg.. Norfolk, Va.: W. A. Counts Res. Mer Law and Commerce 
Bluefield W. Va.: B. Smith. ¢ hariotte, N. (‘ombus tion 
Engineer, H. Chapnran mariotte, N. C. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP... Hudson St.. New York City. Sou 
Office and Warehouse 2459 Wilkinson Bivd.. Charlotte. N_ ¢ \ 
Stigen, Mer. 


GEORGE MACHINE WORKS. W_ J. Spartanburg, S. ¢ 
GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, Franklin Ave.. Ext. Gastonia. VN. C 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED (;reensboro \ Phone 
\ Mi Fetters. Nler Phone 2-205 \ \ “Red Brame Kep 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO.. Greenville Se 


GULF OIL ORA ION OF Pittsburgh. Pa Division Offices 
At'anta. Ga M. Wright, Greenville. S. ¢ : W. G. Robertson. Jr.. 
Spartanbure. "% C.: J H Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.: R. G. Burkhalter 
Chariotte, N. C.: G. P King. Jr.. Augusta. Ga.: Roston Mass.: New 
York, N. Y.: Phil adelphia, Pa.: New Orleans. La.: Houston. Tex 
Louis ville. Ky.: Toledo. 0. 


H A B AMERICAN ACHINE Pawtucke Tt. I SLi Offices 
The Citizens and Southern N;: itional Bank Bldg.. Atlanta. Ga. J. C. 
Martin, Agt.: Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.. Elmer J. M: Vey, Mer.: 
Fritz Zweifel, Fred Dickinson. Jim Miller, sales and service represen 
tatives. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP 1440 Broadway, New York City Sou 
Mer., Charles C. Clark. Box 274 Spartanburg, S. ¢ saies Rep.: L. M 
RBoes, Box 517. hartotte, N. ¢ 


HOLLISTER, EF. W.. Box 721. Spartanburg, S. C. Distributor in N 
(. and S. C. for The Merrow Machine Co. and American Safety Table 
Co. Merrow parts and supplies stocked at Spartanburg 


HOUGHTON & CO. FB. F 240 W. Somerset St Philadelphia. Pa.. 
W. H. Brinkley, Sou. Sales Mey 1301 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte. N 
Sou. Reps { | Elgert, 7 St. Paul St.. Baltimore Mid 
Hansen, 414 N Sheppard St... Richmond. Va Ss. P. Schwover. 507 N 
Main St High Point \ Schultze W Morehead 
Charlotte, N. C.: L. L.. Brooks Pr. O. Box 263, Griffin. Ga.: 31. J Reilly 
I§S0 Peachtree Apt. No. 17, Atlanta. Ga.: H J. Reid, 808 Hillerest 
Ave., Decatur, Ga.: V. Shadden, 1821 Auburndale Ave... ittnnooga. 
Tenn.: J. W Byrnes. 701 N. Sar Jacinto, Houston. lex.: Hunt. 
Morehead (Charlotte { W. [se nberg | ul Engi 
necr, 18301 W. Morehead St Charlotte. N. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO... e528 Summer St.. Phone Liberty 1875. Bos 
ton, Mass. Sou Rep Jas. FE. Taylor. P. O Box 2084. Phone 23 86902 
Charlotte. N 


HOWARD BROS CO... Worcester Mass. Sou. Office and Plant Pit 
Forsyth st. Atlanta (7a.: Guy ] Melchor. Sou Agent: W 
Reps Russell A. Singleton Co Ire Mail Route 4 Dallas fex.: .J 
Klowd Childs, 244 Forsyth St Atlanta. Ga.: Carl M. Moore. 882 
York St., Gastonia, N. ¢ 


IDEAL MACHINE CO.. Bessemer City. N. C 
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JACOBS MFG. CO... THR Danielson, Conn 


Sou utive. 


W. Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte. N. Sou. Sales Mer.. Hen 
derson. P. © Box 188. Greer, S. C.: Sou Service Mer Bain 
’. O. Box 480, Griffin, Ga.: Asst. Sou Service Mer Me M Bush. 
701 Simpson St (rreensboro, N. C.: Sou Subsidiary. H. Jacobs 
Mfg. Corp., Box 544, Charlotte. N. ¢ Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply 
Lo., Greensboro, N. lextile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte. N. C.- Char 
iotte Supply Co., Charlotte. N. ¢ Gastonia Mill Supply Co.. Gastonia. 
Shelby Sul pply Shelby. Sullis in Hardware Ander 
son, S. Mor tere mery & Crawford, Inc... Spartanbure. S. ¢ Carolina 
supply Co., Greenville, S. C.: Greenville Textile Supply Co.. Greenville 
Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta. Ga.: South rn Belting Co., Atlanta. 
Gia fhe Young & Vann Supply Co... Birmingham. Ala 


JENKINS METAL SHOP, Gastonia. N. ¢ 


'OHNSON CHEMICAL CO. Statesville Ave., Charlotte. N. C.. P 


1200 W oodside 
Switzer, Green 
Charlotte, N. C.: 


lelphia, Pa. Sou. 


Philade Iphi: 


Box Stenher J iwes 
KEEVER ARC H CO., Columbus, 0. Sou. Office 
Blde.. Greenvill f Claude B. Tler. Sou. Mer Sou. Warehouses: 
Cit enville Cha riotte, N. ¢ Sou. Reps 
Ville uke J. astile Monticello lerraece. 
Vi alls Homewood Bi rmingham \la 
KEYSTONE BELTING CO.. rhird St.. Philme 
LAURE] SOAP MFG. CO Tr lioga St. 
Henry Gaede. P. 0. Box 1083. Charlotte. N. C.: W. R 
~argent, P. O. Box 1044. Greenville. S ¢ 


LOPER RAT, PH 4500 W ooadside Ride (;re nville > New 


ngtand Office, Buffineton Bidg.. Fall River. Ma«e 


LUBRIPLATE DIV., FISKE BROS. REFINING C 
St.. Newark, N. J 


MEADOWS MFG. CO. P.O Box 4354, Atlanta. Ga 


MERROW MACHINE CO.. THE. « Laurel St... Hartf 
Hollister, P. O. Box 721. Spartanburg £.: 
Box 895, Atlanta. Ga 


MILL DEVICES (© Gastonia. ¢ KR. D. Huche 
Lamar St Dallas. Tex fexas and Arkansas: 


} 1?9 Lockwood 


ord, Conn. W 
Moreland. P. 


s Sales Co.. 2104 


stern Rep 


cluding Canada ( KE. Herrick, 44 Franklin St Providence. R 
uropean Mellor. Bromley & Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 


NATIONAT ANILIN] DIVISION ALLIED CHE 
CORP. Gen. Office. Rector New York City Julia 


MICAL & DYE 
n T. Chase. Res. 


201 W First Si (Charlotte { Kenneth \Iackenzie ect 


Res. Mer... 201 W. Firet st... Chartotte. N_ ¢ Snalesmen 


Barker B. Murdo Harry L. Shinn. J. W Met 


1) \Mloss. Ww 
Alla, A. R. Aker 


stron 201 W Firet Si (harlott. Shuford Jlefferson 
Standard Bide. (;reensbore N J \ Parker Jefferson Standard 
Hide.. Greenshoro. N_ H. A. Rodgers, 1006 James itta 
noora. Tenn J. A. Spratt, 1006 James Bidg.. Chattanooga. Tenn 


White. American Saving 


s Bank Bildg., Atlanta. Ga 
Ant 16-A. Country Club Ants Columbus. F 
Masonic Temple Bide... New Orleans, La 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER 854 Pine St... 


W. H. Jackson. 
& Feagle. Jr.. 


Pawtucket, R. 


Sou. Office and Warehouse. 1281 W. First St Charlotte. N. CC Sou. 
l.. E. Taylor, Charlotte. N. ¢. Rou. Reps.: Otto Pratt. Union 


\ct 
Mills, N. C.: H. Askew Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.- W 
P. O. Box 998, Gastonia. N. ¢ 


NEW DEPARTURE MFG. CO Bristol, Conn. Sou 
(;urske, 1319 Kings Drive Charlotte. N. Phone 


m. S. Johneatone. 


Reps.: Harry G. 


5605: Mark Goe 


decke. Mgr. New Departure. 1624 Hunting Place Ave.. Philadelphia, 
|’ 


Phone Davenport 2500. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHI TTLE Co.. Nashua, N. H Sou 
Reps Charlotte supply Co... Charlotte. N (.: Industrial Supply 


Inc.. Slinton, S. Hamner, Box 267. (saston 
MurCiaugh,. Griffin. Ga 


N. Y. & N. J. LUBRI ANT CO.. 292 Madison Ave 
sou. Office W Morehead St.. Phone s-7191. 
Spartanburg, S. C.. Atlanta. Ga. Greenville, S.C. F 
Sou. Dist. Mer. 


NOBLE, ROY, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John 
Box 841, Greenville. S. C. 


NORLI, \NDER M HINE Oo. New Bedford. Mass. 
Road, Gastonia. N 


NORMA HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP... Stamford. 


NORTH, FRANK G., Inc.. P. 0. Rox 02. Marietta 


New York City 
harlotte 


alls L.. Thomason. 


P. Batson. P. O 


Sou. Plant. York 


Conn, 


(cA. PrP. O. Rex 


“44. Atlanta. Ga. teps W. W. Gree Pr. O. Rox 836. 


J (;reer, Rox 805 (rreenville. S 


OLD DOMINION ROY CO Lynchburg, Va. Factories 


Va., and Charlotte. N. Cc. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL. CO Jersey City. N. J. & 


at Lynchburg. 


Reps : Kalwin 


W. Kliumph and Chg ¢ Myers, 121 8rd St Charlotte, N. C.: 


smith, P. O. Box 671. Atlanta (ia 


PABST SALES CO... 201 N LaSalle St.. Chicago. 1) 
\. Pardue, 2721 Augusta Road, Greenville. S. ¢ P. 
W rrehouse Textile W are house Greeny, ille. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO. Plants at Fitchburg. Mass 
N. C. Atlanta Office, Bona Allen Bide 


Sou. Rep.: W 
Box 1147. Son 


and Charlotte. 


PEASE & CO., J. N.. Johnston Bidg., Charlotte. N. ¢. 


PENICK & FORD, LTD.. Ine.. 4120 Lexington Ave 


Cedar Rapids. Iowa ’. G. Wear. Sou. Sales Mer. 


Bide \t'anta. Ga J. H. Almand. W. J Kirby. Gle 
\tlanta Office: ¢ I. Lassiter, Greensboro. ¢ 
Montgomery Bide. sSpartanbure. S. ¢ H. Nelson. 


COLOR & CHEMICAI CO., High Point, 


New York (ity: 
405 Rona Allen 
M. Anderson. 
l, Morrison bed 
Charlotte. 
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PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 
PRICE SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Spartanburg, S. C 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office, John- 
ston Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident and 
Health and Welfare Plans Dis 
Office. 815 Commercial Bank Bide... Gastonia, N. ( 


RAGAN RING Atlanta, Ga. 


RHOADS & SONS, J. E.. 35 N. Sixth St.. Philadelphia, Pa. Sou 
Reps.: L. H. Schwoebel, 615 Roslyn Road, Winston-Salem, N. C.; J. W. 
Mitchell. Box 1589. Greenville. S. C.: A. S. Jay, P. 0. Box 687, Syla 
cauga. Ala.: J. T. Hoffman, 88 Forsyth St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Atlanta 
Store. C. R. Mitchell. Mer.. 88 Forsyth St.. S.W.. Phone Walnut 5915, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


RIGGS & LOMBARD. Inc.. Lowell. Mass. Sou. Rep.: Ernest F. Cul 
breath, 602 Com. Bank Bidge., Charlotte, 


ROHM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa 
Sou. Office, 1109 Independence Bidg.. Charlotte. N. C.. Phone 2-3291 
Dist. Mer.. P. H. Del Piaine, Charlotte, N. Reps.: W. A. Wardell, 
Charlotte. N. C.: A. K. Haynes, 1666 Emory Road, N.E., Atlanta, Ga.. 
Phone Dearborn 6482. 

ROSE & CO., E. F., Maiden, N. C 

ROY & SON CO., B. S. Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, Box 1045, Green 
ville. S. C.. Jack Roy, Rep. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co.. 
Greensboro, N. lextile Mill Supply Co.. Charlotte, N. C.; Textile 
Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St Boston. Mass. Sou 
Office and Supply. Depot, Charlotte, N. C.. Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agt.; 
Atiantn. Ga... John L. Graves and Miles A. Comer, Selling Agts.: 
Greenville, S. C.. H. P. Worth, Selling Aet. 

SE YDEL-WOOLLEY & 748 Rice St... N.W.. Atlanta, Ga 

SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., ¢ leveland. O Sou Textile Sales Dept.. 
292 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C.. E. H. Stegar. Sou. Reps.: James 

Fast 2929 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C.: Harris Ford, 158 E. Main 
t.. Spartanburg, S. C.: Wm. H. Lambeth, Jr., 70.N. Broad St., Atlanta, 


SHINGLE & GIBB LEATHER CO., Philadelphia, Pa 


SINCLAIR REFINING CO. Dist. Office: 5738 W. Peachtree St At 
lanta, Ga State Offices: Atlanta, Ga Birmingham, Ala.: Columbia, 
{ harlotte, N ishville. lenn Jackson \liss Industrial! 
teps. States Of Ala.. Ga., Miss., N. { S.C. and Tenn.: L. S. Durham 
Birmingham Ala.:W. H. Lipscomb, Atlanta, Ga.: S. M. Newsom 
rifton. Ga.: P. W. Godard. Jackson, Miss.: J. O. Ho'’t, Raleigh, N. C 
( { Nix. Charlotte. N. C.: | E. Diltz. Walterboro, S. C.: J F 
Whelchel, Orangeburg. S. C.: G. C. Kimbrough, Knoxville, Tenn.: P. A. 
Raiche, Memphis, Tenn. 


SLAYSMAN CO., THE, 818 E. Pratt St., Baltimore, Md. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO.. Ine... Southeastern Div. Office, 1602 
Baltimore Trust Bidg.. Baltimore. Md. Warehouses: Union Storage Co.. 
1000 W. Morehead St.. Chariotte. N. C.: Textile Warehouse Co... 511 
Rhett St.. Greenville. S. C.: South Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co 
Greensboro, N,. ¢ New South Express Lines, Columbia, S. C.: Termi 
nal Storage Corp., 317 N. 17th St.. Richmond, Va.: Taylor Transfer 
Co.. 102 Boush St.. Norfolk, Va. 


SOLVAY SALES CORP... 40 Rector St.. New York City. Sou. 
Rranches: 212 S. Tryen St.. Charlotte. N. C.. H. O. Pierce. Mer. Sou 
Reps.: Earl H. Walker, 1016% Minerva Ave., Durham, N. C.: H. W 
Causey. 215 Middleton Drive. Charlotte, N. C.: R. BE. Lowes, 8704 Star 
mount Drive, Greensboro, N. C.; M. W. Fletcher, 1 Pritchard Way, 
N.E.. Atlanta, Ga 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO... Hartsville. S. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 512-514 W. Fourth St. 
Charlotte. N. C. A. Benson Davis, Mer. 


STALEY MFG. CO.. A. EF. Decatur. Il Sou. Offices, 2000 Rhodes 
Haverty Bidg.. Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph Jr.. Southeastern Mer. : 
l.. A. Dillon. Asst. Southeastern Mer. Sou. Reps.: George A. Dean, 
H. A. Mitchell. Montgomery Bide.. Spartanburg. S. C.: W. T. O’Steen 
Greenville. S. C.: H. F. Taylor. Jr.. Monroe, N. C.: W. N. Dulaney, 12 
Montevallo Lane. Birmingham. Ala 

STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO... Chattanooga. Tenn. Sales and 
Executive Offices, Lafavette Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: W. S 
lawson. c’o Standard4t oosa-Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. P 
tickman. c/o Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co.. Chattanooga, Tenn.: N. P 
Murphy, Guilford Bldg.. Greensboro, N. C 


S| ANI KY WORKS. THE, New Britain. Conn Sales Reps.: \ y 
Bristoll, 104 Maple Ave rel. Narberth 8795. Narberth, Pa.: G. R 
Douglas. 707 Columbian Mutual Towers, Tel. 8-7117. Memphis. Tenn 
\. A. Hawkins. 8818 General Taylor St.. Tel. Upton 6057-J.. New 
Orleans, La.: H. C. Jones, c/o The Stanley Sales Co., 651 Humphries 
St. S.W.. Tel. Main 4110. Atlanta, Ga.: W. D. Low, 17 West Brow 
rerrace. Chattanooga. Tenn.: G. J. McLernon. 209 Hubbard St.. San 
Antonio. Tex.: C. W. Lynch, 1886 EF. Morehead St.. Charlotte, N. C. 


STEEL HEDDLE MG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. Alle 
eheny Ave.. Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Blde.. 
Rox 1917. Greensboro. N. C.. C. W. Cain. Mer.: Henry P. Goodwin, 
Sales and Service. Greenville Office and Plant. 621 FEF. McBee Ave... Box 
1800. Greenville. S. C.. J. J. Kaufmann, J1 Asst. V.-Pres. and Mer. of 
Southern Divisions: Davis L. Batson and Sam Zimmerman, Jr., Sales 
and Service Atlanta Office and Plant. 268 McDonough Bivd Box 
1496. Atlanta. Ga.. H. R. Gaffney. Mer.: Vernon A. Graff, Asst. Mer.: 
Rarney R. Cole. Sales and Service. Southern Shuttles, a division of 
the Steel Heddle Mfc. Co.. 621 BF. McBee Avenue., Box 568, Greenville 
S c.. J. J. Kaufman, Jr... Me Louis P. Batson, Director of Sales. 
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Chattanooga. Tenn. Southeastern Div. 


STEIN. HALL & CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave... New York City. Sou. 
Office. Johnston Bidge.. Charlotte. N. C.. Ira L. 
Davis: W. N. Kline. 17 Camille Ave., Greenville, S. C.: W. B. Strick- 
land. 1 Collier Rd., Atianta, Ga 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St., Fall River, 
Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Box 1894, Greenville, S. C.; 
D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 448, Spartanburg, S. C. 


STODGHILL & CO., Atlanta, Ga. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO... Charlotte. N. C. EB. A. Terrell. Pres. and 
Mer. 


rEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. Dist. Offices, Box 901, Norfolk, 
Va.. and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all 
cities Lubrication Engineers C. Bogart, Norfolk. Va.: 
| Kevs. Richmond. Va.: W. H. Boebel. Roanoke. Va.: F. M. Ed 
wards, Goldsboro. N. C.: W. P. Warner and R. L. Scott, Greensboro, 
c.: H. L. Marlow. B. D. Heath and C. W. Meador, Charlotte, N. C.: 
C. Mitchum, Atlanta, Ga.: A. C. Keiser, Jr.. Atlanta, Ga.: J. G. Myers. 
Birmingham. Ala H Baker textile New York 


TEXTILE APRON CO... East Point. Ga 


rEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St.. Spartanburg, S.C. E. J. Raddy, 


Sec. and Treas. 
TEXWOOD MFG. & SALES CO., Greenville, S. C 


TODD. Ine... F. C.. Gastonia. N. C 


TRUITT BROS. Greensboro, N. C 


1’ S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO... Lawrence. Mass. Sou. Plants, Green 
ville. S. C.: Johnson City renn Sou. Reps.: FE. Rowell Holt, 208 
Johnston Bide... Charlotte. N. C.: M. Ousley. P. O. Box 816. Greenville. 
S. c.: D. C. Ragan. High Point. N. C.: A. D. Roger, Johnson City, 
Tenn. 


UNITED LABORATORIES. Inc., 16801 Euclid Ave... Cleveland, O 
Dist. Supervisor: Harry H. Phillips, P. 0. Box 908, Tryon, N. C, 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO.. 159 Aborn St... Providence, R. lL. Sou 
Reps.: William W. Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose. P. O. Box 792, Green 
ville, S. C.: Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga lorrence IL, 
Maynard, P. O. Box 456, Belmont, N. C. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. Providence, R. IL. Sou. Offices, 819 
Johnston Bide... Charlotte, N. ¢ Reps R. M. Mauldin and Ike FE. 
Wynne: 1008 Norris Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Rep.: J. W. Stribling 

LUPCHURCH & SONS, Ine., l Athens. Ga. 

VALENTINE & CO., New York City. Sou. Rep.: T. Holt Haywood, 
612° S. Main St... Winston-Salem, N. 


VEERDER-ROOT, Ine Hartford. Conn Sou. Office. Room 231 W. 
Washington St.. Greenville, S. C.. Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO Providence, R. I... with Sou. Office 
and Stock Room at 1783 W. Franklin Ave... P. O. Box 842, Gastonia, N. 
C. Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr.. Mer... 1738 Inverness 
Ave... N.E.. Atlanta, Ga. 


WAK. Inc... Charlotte. N. C. 


WALKER MFG. CO., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: R. T. Osteen, 
11 Perry Road, Phone Greenville 1869, Greenville, S. C. Greenville 
Textile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, 
MW. Cu: D. Hughes Sales Co., 2106 S. Lamar St., Dallas, Tex.: R. B. 
Dorman, Box 66. Station C, Atlanta, Ga. 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CO... W. Warwick. R. lL. Sou. Branch Fac 
tory at Rock Hill, S. C. Sou. Reps.: M. M. MeCann, Box 825, Burling 
ton, N. C.: Henry Papini, 306 Mills Ave., Greenville, S. C.: W. E. 
Searcy, III, Box 123, Griffin, Ga 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO... Millbury. Mass. Sou. Office: BF. V. 
Wilson. 810 Woodside Bidg.. Greenville. S. C 


I¢ KWIRF ER { t) bifth Ave... Yew York 
J. W. Horner, Box 682, Atlanta, Ga... covering Ga \la.. Tenn. and 
Miss.: George H. Woolley. J1 0235 Henley Place. Charlotte. N. 
covering South and N. ¢ : 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville. Mass. Sou. Office. Whitin 
Bidg.. Charlotte. N. C.. W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton. Mers.: 1817 
Healey Bldg... Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: M. P. Thomas, Charlotte Office: 
l. D. Wingo and M. J. Brantley, Atlanta Office. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO... Whitinsville. Mass Sou. 
Rep H. Ross Brock, 8 Vannoy St.. Greenville. S. C.. Phone 2824 

WINDLE & CO., J. H., 281 S. Main St.. Providence, R. I. 

WOLF, JACJUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reps.: C. R. Bruning, 


506 S. Chapman St., Greensboro, N. C.: G. W. Searell, Box 102. Lenoir 
City. Tenn, 


FQUIPMENT WANTED 
OR FOR SALE? 


Use ‘Textile Bulletin Want Ads’ 
Low Rates—Fast Action 


TEXTILE BULLETIN, February 1, 1942 


Griffin, 


| | 
= . 
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... Reduce Overhead 
and Eliminate Repair Bills with 
This Durable Economical Closet 


VOGEL Number Five Closets are design- 
ed especially for Mills and Mill Villages. 


They stand the hardest use and abuse, 
use less water and 
seldom. if ever. 
require repairs or 
adjustments. For 
more than 30 years 
VYQGEL Factory 
Closets have been 


giving service in all 


partsofthec ountry. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


Wilmington Delaware 


oc o 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Reg. U. S. P. O. 
Hicks, American, Wilson, U. S. Standard 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run Clear, pre- 
serve the SPINNING RING. The greatest im- 
provement entering the spinning room since the 
advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


NATIONAL—ETARTNEP FINISH 
A New Chemical Treatment 


Manufactured only by the 


NATIONAL 
Ring Traveler Co. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
131 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 


oc 


ICTORY 


a 


We must have MAXIMUM 
PRODUCTION to win! 


Now, of all times, utilize those special DIAMOND FINISH 
lubricated rings that give machinery FAR GREATER PRO- 
DUCTION THAN EVER BEFORE on numerous operations — 
sometimes as much as 60% increase! And on any opera- 
tion, new rings with our easy-starting “Diamond” polish 
customarily step up production a good 10% over worn, 
wavy rings. Time is precious. Let DIAMOND FINISH help 
you make every machine hour EXTRA PRODUCTIVE |! 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPIRAEA G CO. 
Makers of Spinning and Jwister R ingp since 1573 


Southern Representative H. ROSS BROCK, 3 Vannoy St., Greenville, S. C. Tel. 2824 


a 


Rice Dobby 
Chain Co. 
Millbury, Mass., U. S. A. 

JOHN P. 8. C. 

Samples On Request 
oO 
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HELPED TO 


ability, abrasion resistance, tensile strength. And in much of 
testing, Veeder-Root Counting Devices supplied the tacts-in- 
figures that guided the work. In the abrasion test shown be- 


number, the counter acted to stop the machine. Then 

on the basis of the counter’s records, changes were 

made in the fabric and the test repeated ‘til the stockings 
measured up. 


This is one of the innumerable ways in which 
Veeder - Root is counting toward Victory in 


the textile industry . . . and every other industry. Ag@ 
if your work counts importantly in war production or wat 
time economy .. . let's see how we can help yow. 


HOW VEEDER-ROOT 


It took two years of rough-handed research to do this remarkable 
job of glamorizing. It took merciless testing for elasticity, recover- 


low, an electric counter was preset for a definite number of heel- 
scuffs to be administered by a machine . . . and exactly at that 


this 


Veeder-Root Prede- 
termining Counter, 


electrically operated, 
controls the machine 
used for testing abra- 
sion-resistance of cot- 
ton stockings. Opera- 
tor does not have to 
watch the machine... 
counter signals her 
when test is completed. 


Veeder-Root 


INCORPORATED 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


OFFICES IN Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleve- 

land, Detroit, Greenville, S. C., Los Angeles, New 

York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, San 

Francisco, Montreal, Buenos Aires, Mexico City, 

London, Melbourne. In England: (address on re- 

quest.) In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Ltd., 
Montreal. 
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